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Disciples Publication Society 


shee DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is incorporated under the laws of Illinois as “a corporation not for pecun- 

iary profit.” It therefore has no capital stock, no individual owners. Private persons do not benefit by its earnings. 
According to its charter its profits are to be appropriated to the cause of religious education as represented in the work of 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, colleges and other organizations that promote Christian progress through Christian 
culture In lieu of private stockholders members of the Society are named by local churches and Sunday-schools. Any 
church or school purchasing $100 worth of literature or merchandise from the Society is thereby entitled to name one 
member 4 church or school is not limited in the numbcr of memberships it may earn, and is entitled to one member 
for each membership certificate held. In every meeting of the Society each member is entitled to cast one vote. Credit 
coupons are issued from time to time for all purchases of literature or merchandise amounting to five dollars or any 
multiple of five dollars Upon presentation to the Society’s office of $400 worth of these coupons a membership certificate 
is issued Vembership certificates cover a period of five years, at the end of which period a new series of certificates 
is issued, based upon patronage then current. The meetings of the Society are held annually. The executive 


business of the Society is committed to a board of directors who are elected by the Society at its 


The Society itself, at its annual meetings determines to what agencies or institutions its profits 


d The first annual meeting will be held after 200 membership certificates have been issued, at 
of the next succeeding General Convention of Churches of Christ. The directors and other officers 
ety at its annual meetings full and complete reports of the affairs of the Society. Honorary 
iety may be appointed on account of service or counsel and all who aid in establishing the Society by 
s are called supporting members and are entitled, until their bonds are retired, to the same rights and 
y the tote, as the reqular members appointedby churches and Sunday-schools. The plan of organiza- 


nterprise completely in the control of the people. It gives to the churches and Sunday-schools the 
nd of a house this shall be, and who shall manage it. It puts not only the profits but the property 
hands of the churches and Sunday-schools It brings down to a reality the ideal of a brotherhood 

In a word, the Disciples Publication Society is a thoroughly mutual, unselfish and democratic organ- 
iffairs private control and the motives of private gain have been effectually barred. Its sole aim is 


of religious education and serve the Kingdom of God. It is worthy the support of all Christian 


























The Sunday School Worker’s Guide 





THE BEST BOOKS 
for 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


! Pastors Efliciene. n the Sunday School,” Cop $1.00 
For Superintendents The Sunday School of Today W. W. Smith $1.25 
| Adult Teachers Adult Class Study Wood joc 
For Int nediate Teachers 
Boys Rov Training Alexandet 75¢ 
Girls The Girl in Her Teens Slattery 50 
ix J I ers The Junior Worker at His Work,” Robinson Di 
r£ \ lea ers 
Child Nature and Child Nurture,” St. John a) 
Stories and Sto rellin St. John ove 
! iv hers of Beginners Study of Child Nature,” Harrison $1.00 
On | the Scho Phe Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practice,” 
Meyer 75e 
For Teachers of Training Classes rhe Pupil and the Teacher,” Weigle 60 
All post] 


This list has been approved by a representative of the Internat’l S. S. Association. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Beyond the Horizon 


Far back in the mountains of Kentucky rode one 
summer day a visitor from the outside world. It 
was a time of drought,.and the world seemed all to 
have dried up. The winding road lay deep with 
dust, which the visitor's horse kicked up into a cloud. 
‘Lhe trees were dusty. The corn in the fields stood 
with curled leaves the color of the road. The stream 
had gone dry, exposing a dust-colored bottom. On 
and on rode the visitor till, at the head of a “holler” 
he came upon a house, standing in a clump of brown 
trees. In the dusty little barn-yard close by stood 
mountaineer and a mule. He was clad in butter- 

] 


nut-dyed homespun, and his color and the mule's 


Not 


stirring, and neither the man nor the mule stirred. 


matched the landscape. a breath of wind was 


Che visitor sat on his horse and endeavored to 


engage the mountaineer in conversation. He made 
some remark about the drought, its effect on the 
“crap,” and other commonplaces, to which the habi- 
tant replied in. monosyllables and without stirring 
The 


wanted some one to talk to him, so he kept on. In 


from his tracks. visitor wanted to talk, and 


a futile effort to break open a conversation, he asked, 
“Have you lived here all your life?” The mountain- 


eer meditatively spat in the dust, and gave the la- 


conic answer, “Not yit.” 
° * ° 
Not yet! It was a good answer. It is God's an- 
swer and ours. There are possibilities below the 


horizon, and the process of the suns will bring them 
luther. 

You have not done in life the good you hoped to 
do? Not yet! Let there be no final answer, no 
reply that closes with a suggestion that there is 
nothing more to be done. You say you have made 
a failure of your life? No; you have not succeeded 
that is, not yet! 

* . 


Has the day thus far gone badly? 


You 


The joy and 


goodness may begif just now. have not had 


them—not yet! 
The Bible is always saying “Not yet” and saying 
it both of God and men. 

“We behold not yet all things put under His feet.” 
Surely this ought to have happened long ago! So 


it would seem. But God is not discouraged about 


it. He has no idea of abandy ing the enterprise. 
He has not fully succeeded—npz yet! 

“It doth not yet appear what dye shall be.” There 
are unlimited possibilities. E i” the places at the 


‘ 


. - » * . . 
right and left hands of Jesus¥agr, not monopolized 
= » iY 


by the Twelve. The competi#iji still is open, if 
There is no possible good in life 


We have 


dot! 


it ever was open, 


trom which God arbitrarily shuts us out. 


not had it thus far; it is not yet ours; but it 


not yet appear what we shall be. 


Those bad habits of ours; those hasty words, and 


not yet! 


we have not conquered them 
We 


We have confessed them with tears and 


Nevel 


spiteful acts 
But we are on the way to do so. are in process 
of doing so. 
repented of them, and done them over again. 
mind. We have not conquered them yet, but we shall. 
And who knows whether God reckons success and 
Yonder is a fellow 


failure just as we do? poor 


who Six months ago promised he would stop drink 


ing, and there he is drunk again. God pity him, 
and his wife and children, his father and mother! 
But six months is six months, that is to say 180 
days, and maybe some more, for some months have 


31 days, and the extra day may have been to him 
one of cruel temptation and of heroic resistance. The 
recording angel will almost lose the index number 


of the ] 


age that tells of the one day he fell in joy 
that for one hundred and eighty, yea, for one hundred 
not 


and eighty-FOUR days he succeeded. He has 


—not yet! 


fully conquered? So he has not 
* * * 
“We behold not yet all things put under Him.” 
We must be patient with God. 


“It doth not yet ap- 


pear what we shall be.” God will have need of pa 


trence with us. But both God and we are making 
progress, and we may well congratulate each other. 

Again we ride up the dusty road as it winds 
through the dry ford, and between two brown trees 
on one hand and the fields of dusty and curled up 


seek 


dusty mountaineer, as he stands rooted and uncom- 


corn on the other, and we out that lank and 


miunicative beside his dust-brown mule. 


“Salutamus in Nomine Domini!” we say to him. 


“None of us have lived here all our lives, neither 


you nor we’ nor even God—NOT YIT!” 
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The Creative Power of an Ideal 


Phe deal grows out of the actual Men of Vision see the 
world as it is and as it ought to be and will be The Visionary 
has the habit of gnoring Whatever stands in the Way ofl the 
realization of his dreams I he lealist accepts the aid of science 
He aims to build upon solid facts The builders of his kingdom 
of God are men like himself with all the faults of men, In 
his plans he takes account of the character of the workmen 

Men devoid of ideals drift They are creatures of circumstances 
If they improve in condition or intelligence, they are debtors to 
natural selection, like the animals, The idealist modifies cir 
cumstances by intelligent planning. The man without ideals knows 
when he is comfortable and when he is uncomfortable, but he is 
ignorant of causes and of remedies The idealist knows why he 
is in trouble and he has some idea of the way out. 

Ideals differ in value The lover of pleasure has his ideal. 
The objection to it is that it is too narrow It represents only 


ideals of the 


a part of him The same may be said of the 

miser, of the tvrant, of the fanatic in religion, of the scientist 
who knows nothing of religion and ethics, and of partisans of ail 
kinds These ideals may develop mental and moral strength of 


a certain kind but they leave much that is human undeveloped. 
je ve perfect” was the word of the Master to his disciples All 
human interests have a place in the world of the disciple 
Now and then one feels that narrowness justifies itself by its 
deeds Men whose ideals include only a few of the great human 
interests are often more intense than broad-minded men. The 
lovalty of the savage to his tribe seems more admirable than 


that of the average civilized man to his state. Narrow-mindedness 
ind effectiveness in religion sometimes go well together It may 
be that the great God is ordering his world so that partisanship 


is made to contribute to th ghest ideals. We can believe that 


cultivate 


this is so and at the same time we need not partisan 
ship rhe specialist must train himself for his particular work; 
he will do his work better if he is aware of the importance o! 
what other men are doing We have our organizations through 


must be loval to them (our 


and man We 


worthy | we 


which we serve Cod 


lovalty will be most have the intelligence and genet 


osity to recognize the place and power of other organizations, 

A young man enters college He is awkward physically and 
ntelleetually He is the object of ridicule for the rest of the 
students The teachers are doubtful about him One thing, how 
ever, impresses them; the voung fellow has a thirst for knowl 
edu He will not be laughed down If he is sensitive. he endures 


th the spirit of a martyr After a vear or two the ridicul 


ceases The awkwardness begins to disappea There is respect 
for the student who is Winning, and the kind-hearted have ceased 
to pity Students more brilliant have fallen far behind beecaus« 
they ad no ideal They were always ready to leave study fo 
pleasure After college the student who has an ideal gathers 


about him his friends and helpers and by steady application hi 
Keeps on growing mentally and morally The men without ideals 
grow less and less intelligent and worthy they come to middle 
life and to old age 

rhe power of the ideal is seen in the life that grows up steadily 
amd gracefully The hild of Christian parents when it receives 
through its parents the spirit of Jesus is one of the best illus 


trations of what an ideal can do It learns to control its ap 


petites The temper is trained so that whatever is hateful is 
hated intensely and whatever is lovely is sought with all the 
energy of the soul Selfishness gradually dis ippears, There is 
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pity tor the weak and admiration for strengtn rightly usea. Tae 


mind is filled with knowledge of what the great and good have done, 


\ more striking illustration of the power of the ideal is that 
of the ruined life that is restored. The “twice-born” men gaim 
power to overcome their evil habits when they have a_ Vision 

the life they ought to live. Men fall back into their ola 
wavs because their ideals become obscure and they have no motive 
stro enough to sustain them in the struggle against brute im- 


puises and appetites. The man who wins has ever before hina 


a picti of the man he ought to be. Friends help him to keep 
vis ideal clear and living. Daily tommunion with Christ makes 
sure the victor | Midweek Service, May 21. Phil. 4:8; 1 John 
5-1-3. . 2 


Not a Sign But the Thing Itself 


In a pedo-baptist missionary paper published in India I find 
a definition of baptism which [ submit to you. It seems to me 
to be very much like your own Am | right The definition 
is as follows 

Baptism is the visible ceremonial sign of initiation into dis- 
cipleship and introduction into the Church of Christ. It deter- 


subsequent condition touching 


mines nothing as to the prior on 
the new birth.’ C. Bs Be. 
Only if the two words which we have caused to be printed in 
italics are omitted will the definition be acceptable to The Chris- 
tian Century or true to New Testament usage. Baptism in the 
New Testament is not a sign, it is an action, a function. It is 
ceremonial initiation into discipleship, not merely the sign of 
such initiation. The physical act of immersion [and for many 
centuries, sprinkling,] may be spoken of as the sign of the initia- 


tion, but baptism is the whole act itself. It is ceremonial, and neces- 
because it is a that is, it is the act of a 
the church conferring membership upon a candi- 


arily so, social act, 


social community, 


date, and it is his act of accepting membership. There is no other 
way to perform a social act of this sort except by .ceremony. 
Baptism is not the sign of initiation into the Church any more 


the 
and 


into 
wifehood 
into citizenship. 


the initiation 


sign ofl 


sign of presidency, 


Inauguration 1s 
the initiation 
naturalization is the 
is initiation, marriage is initiation, naturalization is 


than 
into hus bani- 


initiation 


or marriage is 


hood, or sign of 


Inauguration 


initiation. And so likewise, baptism is initiation. 


The error of the two great immersionist bodies has been to 
divorce baptism from initiation, to give it a meaning as a physical 
act by itself having no “pragmatic” function (if we may use a 
very modern term), an act to be performed because Christ com 


symbolizes certain things. The Disciples, 
the “terms of 


condition of 


because it 
formula of 


manded it or 


wedded to a socalled pardon,” 
the 


erected 


certain 


conceived admittanee into 


rhe 


“movable” 


have baptism as a 


Church. have 


Baptists, more especially in England, 


it into a individualistie ordinance to be “obeyed” 


whenever the Christian may elect to “obey - They therefore 
often “baptize” persons who have for many years been members 
of their churches. The New Testament knows nothing of either 


of these conceptions. It considers baptism neither as the condition 


as the sign of discipleship, but as the very 


of discipleship, nor 
act of becoming a disciple, of committing oneself in the eyes ot 
the world to the society of Jesus. 

Baptism does “determine” something, therefore. It is not a 
mere symbol or sign. It makes a change. It does not make a 


direct change in character but it does make a change in status, 
and character is likely to be changed by change of status. Faith 
and repentance deal with character, Baptism deals with status. 
So long as there is a definite social status to be assumed in be- 
coming a Christian, so long will baptism, or initiation into that 
status, abide 

The value of this view is that is obviates legalism, it makes 
baptism an ethical act and it enables a clear-eyed reader to 


live comfortably with his New Testament. 


This is One Reason, Mr. Taft 


We never sympathized with those who criticized President Taft 
during his presidency for attending the Unitarian Church to which 
he belonged. It seemed to us a place far more becoming to him 
than the Roman Catholic Church to which he did not belong, and 
where he attended quite as often as seemed to us necessary. lf 
the Unitarian church was his church, the church whose doctrines 
he believed, the church in which he could worship and work best, 
we do not blame him for attending it, and letting his attendance count 
for what it reasonably might. But we noted at the time, and our 
interest has been rekindled since, as our attention is called again to 
his address on the last Sunday he was in Washington, in which 
he said he wondered that we were not all Unitarians, and that he 
thought a good many of us were. 

A friend called our attention to this remark of his, and a 
comment on it in Harper’s Weekly. We reprint this quotation, 
what Mr. Taft is reported to have said, and then 


has 


containing first 
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something about it ourselves. 


“On Sunday, March 2, President Taft went to the Unitarian 
church, where he has worshipped for the last four years, and 
addressed the congregation. ‘the papers say that he said, among 


other things: 

“It always has been a wonder to me why all the world is not 
Unitarian. I think all the world is verging in that direction. We 
preach the doctrine of sweet fellowship, of love of God, of love of 
Jesus Christ, and tolerance for every faith which depends upon the 
great principle of liberal Christianity—and that makes for progress 
toward morality and higher religion. The one trouble we suffer from 
—if it be a trouble—is that there are so many Unitarians in other 
churches who do not sit in the pews of our church. But that means 
that ultimately they are coming to us. 


“No, Mr. Taft, you are going to them, The Unitarian churches 
throve best when the other folds were uncomfortable. Since the 


other folds have become more comfortable, the Unitarian company 
has ceased, we believe, to gain in membership. The American peo- 
ple, Mr. Taft, have a great and just regard for you, but they never 
would appoint you a committee of one to go out and ascertain which 
way the tide is running. 

“We will not say, Mr. Taft, that if St. Paul had been a Unitarian, 
Christianity would have been known in history as a sect in Cap- 
padocia. But we will say that if St. Paul had been a Unitarian, 
it would not have been necessary to collect his epistles. There 
would never have been enough market for them to warrant it.” 

Now we are of those who are frankly not Unitarians. We do 
not intend to be bigoted about it, but we are perfectly willing 
everyone should know that we are not,-and know why. And this, 
among other reasons, is why so few people become Unitarians— 
they have seen the decay of a negative faith, and they want a faith 
that is vital. 

Without a particle of bitterness, let us look back for a moment and 
see what a disaster it would have been if every one in this coun- 
try had become a Unitarian. 

The Unitarian Movement in America is nearly one hundred years 
old. It is alleged to have begun with Channing’s celebrated dis- 
course in Baltimore on May 5, 1819. What has it to show for its 
nine-tenths of a century of existence? 

No denomination in this country started with such a heritage 


as did the Unitarians. They went out from the Congregational 
body in New England carrying with them some two hundred 
churches and many of the most distinguished ministers in the 


nation. The movement had its birth in a time of great intellectual 
activity, and inherited such an impulse in this direction that some 
of the greatest minds in the next two generations developed within 
its intellectual fold. The fine group of New England poets and phil- 
osophers belonged very largely to this fellowship. Harvard College, 
the oldest and greatest of American institutions of learning went 
No denomination in America ever 
It is time for it to give an account 


over to the new denomination. 
had so promising a beginning. 
of the talents entrusted to it. 

After nine-tenths of a century of existence the Unitarians have 
scarcely more than twice as many churches as they had at the 
beginning, and these churches exist almost entirely in New Eng- 
Other denominations have multiplied their numbers in each 
During 
two 


land. 
decade, but the Unitarians are practically at a standstill. 
the last decade the Unitarian church increased only about 
per cent while the average increase in the churches of America is 
almost 60 per cent. New communities from the Hudson River 
to the Pacific have sprung up in these ninety years and in practically 
every one of them one or more of our orthodox churches, but the 
Unitarian churches are so few as to be a negligible quantity in the 
whole country outside of New England. 

The Unitarian answer to this is that while the denomination itseit 
has not grown greatly it has proved a leavening influence on other 


denominations. It is important to ask then what kind of a leaven 


it may have exerted in those churches which it believes itself to 
have influenced. Has it given to them a more earnest passion 
for the salvation of men? Has it kindled within their hearts a 


greater ardor for the extension of the kingdom of God? 

The Congregational] denomination, which the Unitarian Movement 
cut in twain, was greatly weakened by the Unitarian defection. 
Nevertheless it has more than six thousand churches and practically 
700,000 members. It has planted colleges in nearly all of the newer 
states from Ohio to Oregon. It has sent the Gospel around the 
world through the agency of the American Board, the foremost for- 

gn missionary organization in the world. The Unitarian churches 
have to their credit a single foreign missionary whose work was a 
conspicuous failure, and though they pride themselves justly on 
the intelligence of their membership, their work in the founding of 
colleges is not to be compared with that of the denomination out 
of which they sprang. Even on their own vantage ground of edu- 
cation and intelligence they have little to show of progress when 
compared with the churches nearest alike to them in organization 
and opportunity and different only in doctrine. 

What then would have become of our country had it depended 
entirely on the Unitarian denomination for the evangelization of 


1 
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The Northwest territory was just opening and 
Into it rode 
Presbyterian 
faiths, and not infrequently these found the Methodist circuit rider 


new communities? 
most invitingly when the Unitarian movement began. 
the hardy missionaries of the Congregational and 


blazing paths through the woods when they arrived. Where were 
the Unitarian missionaries in those days? Where have they been 


since when new communities called for a sturdy gospel and a vir- 
ile faith? Missionaries of the Congregational body founded col- 
leges in Japan and guided the new nation when it burst its swad- 
dling clothes. Others laid down their lives in China and mingled 
their blood with that of their faithful converts in the red dawn of 
Turkey’s new morning. Where were the Unitarian 
What would have become of our own country and of the multitudes 
to whom the gospel was sent forth in foreign lands if the Unitarian 
movement had absorbed the whole or the greater part of the church 
life in America? 

We ask the question not unkindly and in no spirit of sectarian 
bitterness, and we ask it pointedly and plainly, first, Is it not man- 
ifestly a blessing to the country that the Unitarian movement has 
not grown to include any very large percentage of the religious life 
of America? and secondly, in so far as other churches are leavened 
by Unitarian influence are they likely to retain their spiritual earn- 
estness? The standstill .of the Unitarian Movement in an epoch of 
growth and progress is the result of the dry rot of the inactive faith. 

This, Mr. Taft, is one reason why we are not all of us Unitarians, 
There are 


missionaries ? 


and why some of us have no intention of becoming so. 
other reasons, but this is one. 


Progress Through Discontent 


There is a vast total of foolish, impotent and utterly futile dis- 
content. Many a home is rendered unhappy, many a pastorate is 
ruthlessly terminated, because of a reasonless, fretful and wicked 
unwillingness to accept things as they are and make the best of 
hem. None of us live in wholly ideal conditions. That is probably 
an advantage. In any event it is a compulsory situation. Only 
within a limited range of choices can we create the conditions of 
our environment, and not in the least can we alter our heredity. 
We cannot drop one single rascal out of our million ancestors of 
the twentieth generation, nor hasten by a fraction of a second the 
rising of tomorrow’s sun, and we may as well accept these condi- 
tions and make the best of them. 

Yet no progress ever has come in human life through mere pas- 
A noble discontent with existing conditions is indispensable 
to progress. Complacency is never to be commended in the face of 
that 


sivity. 


conditions need to be changed. 


It is unfortunate that so much of the potential energy of dis- 
content wastes itself in ineffective protests against what cannot 
be cured, and leaves unconsidered conditions easily within our con- 
trol. Many people, it is to be feared, break the wings of their dis- 
content against the bars of circumstances, and live quite content 
with conditions in their own lives which are sorely in need of change. 

Of this spirit of self-content amid ) 
to come through protest, Kipling wrote: 


conditions where progress 


ought 


“Because we know we have breath in our mouth, 
And think w2 have thought in our head, 

We shall as3sme that we are alive 

Whereas we are really dead. 


The lamp of our youth will be utterly out, 

But we shall subsist on the smell of it! 

And whatever we do, we shail fold our hands, 
And suck our gums and think well of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our work, 
And that is the perfectest Hell of it.” 


There is some sound theology in Kipling’s lines. For what is 
hell but the acceptance of conditions intolerably bad, and a stolid 
refusal to make them better? 


Some Objections to the Minimum Wage Law 


Let us not concern ourselves with the superficial objection that 
the minimum wage law is contrary to the spirit of America, and 


that it leads to socialism. That is a bogy of which we are no 
longer afraid. A more serious objection is that if the state decrees 
that its citizens shall not be employed for less than a certain 


umount per week, the state is under obligation to employ its work- 
ing citizens at such wages or maintain them in some other way. 
But a still more serious objection is that at the present time it 
would be next to impossible to enforce a minimum wage law. Pro- 
fessor Commons says, “We must have our administrative machin- 
ery perfected if this and other laws are to be enforced.” Here 
is what he thinks is the proper order for progressive labor legis- 
lation: First, laws for the prevention of accidents; second, laws 
for protection against industrial diseases; third, laws for the re- 
striction of the hours of labor; and fourth, “the minimum wage 
law to fill the gaps and round out the system of labor legislation.” 
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Mr. Edward McSweeney of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Board, declares “that the whole question of wages is a moral one, 


to be solved only by morals and not by social science.” He fears 
t 


that the minimum wage will become the standard wage, and to 


compel men to work for a minimum wage, he says is only a form 
of slavery. 

rhe minimum wage idea has its defects and limitations. Social 
experts in Australia and New Zealand where the idea has been 


operative for a number of years acknowledged that it is a faulty 
law But where is there a perfect law Che minimum wage law 
n the two countries named has helped to establish amicable re 
lations between employers and employees In both lands it has 
been a social gain It has increased the health and the efficiency, 


especially of women workers Our laws now recognize the right 


of the worker to a decent living. Our mechanics’ lien law insists 
that the worker should be the first to be pail when a piece ol 
property is in’ jeopardy His tools are exempt from foreclosure 
sale Our compensation-in-case-of-accident laws are also in the 
nterest of the: industrial worker. Our laws are trying to instruct 
our people to do justly and to love merey. They are trying to 
natill into the hearts of our people those great principles of love 
and justice for which Christ stood It is a great advance when 
the laws of our land preach some aspects of our Gospel. 


Gulliver Among the Lilliputians 


Gulliver was no liar. He merely told it in advance of its occur- 
rence. The great Gulliver dropped last week into a strange land 
and found itself held down by a multitude of midgets with thread-like 
ropes. A German dirigible, five .hundred feet long, and great 
proportionately in its other dimensions, lost its way, sailed over 
the frontier into France, landed on a parade ground and found 
itself in the midst of a regiment of French cavalry. There it stayed, 
while international explanations and negotiations went on, and the 
villagers held the ropes and good-naturedly jibed and joked their 
captives. All this illustrates that our dreaded dirigibles have stiil 
very manifest limitations. They are very terrible in the air, and 
this may be their greatest usefulness. The dynamite boat Vesuvius 
in the Spanish War was so dangerous a thing that a shot against 
its side might have blown it up, but it was a very terrible thing 
to think about with its two long tubes ready to blow dynamite 
bombs half way across the ocean. It was good for nothing except 
for its moral effect. It may be partly so with dirigibles. In any 
event they will have to learn with Darius Green that flying is often 
less perilous than lighting. 

German military authorities say that the officers in the dirigible 
ought to have blown themselves up with their craft rather than 
have alighted and disclosed their secret. Possibly Gulliver should 


have done the same. 


The New Hebrew Union College 


The importance of Judaism in the United States is once more 
demonstrated by the recent dedication of the new $220,000 Hebrew 


Union College at Cincinnati The ceremonies brought out the 
full theological weight of Judaism. Five hundred delegates were 
assembled on the occasion. For five days leading American rabbis 


re-Voiced the appeal of the ancient prophets of Israel, \ pathetic 
plea was made to tle Israel of America to go back to Judaism, 
back to the synagogue and the congregation. This appeal was 
voiced preéminently by Rabbi joseph Krauskopf. It was frankly 
conceded that the curse of modern Judaism was materialism. De- 
fections in the Jewish ranks were more pronounced than ever. 
Che statement was made that in Germany alone not less than 
250,000 Jews had deserted the faith of their fathers, and that at 
least one-third of the free thinkers of Germany were Hebrews. 
The Hebrew Union College is designed to stem the tide of Jewish 
defection in this country The enthusiasm of the dedicatory ex- 
ercises Was pitched high as may be imagined by the fact. that 


SLOAN) was raised on the spot for the support of the college 
and the general work of the sVnagogue extension department, a 
department corresponding more or less to our familiar Home 
boards rhe new Hebrew Union College is dedicated at a time 
when efforts are being made as never before for the conversion 


of the Jews. It may be the last flicker of a dim light in Israel. 
We cannot but wish the enterprise all suecess, knowing as we 
do, the growing atheism of that forlorn people, who are being 
captured almost bodily by the radical Socialists of this land. 


An Anti Name-Changer’s Dream of Union 


In The Churehman (Episcopal, New York City), of March 8, Dr. 
Charles Lewis Slattery, the famous Episcopal clergyman and author, 
has some very positive things to say about the proposal to change 
the name of the Episcopal Church to “American Catholic Church” and 
its eflect on American Protestantism. We present an extract from 
Dr. Slattery’s sensible article, closing with his “personal dream” of 
a union between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presby- 
terian Church: 
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“It has long since been obvious that our hope for Unity is 
stronger with the virile Protestant communions than with the 
Church of Rome, exclusive and intellectually cautious. How, then, 
would our Presbyterian, Congregational and other friends regard 
our calling curselves ‘The American Catholie Church?’ I do not see 


how they could fail to scent its presumption. They might be 
amused; certainly they would feel that we were not so eager to 
be one with them as we were to declare our superiority. And it 


would be more difficult to explain why we were ‘The American Cath- 
olie Church’ than we are ‘The Protestant Episcopal Church’ in 
the United States of America. 

“The word ‘Catholic’ in any but its bald sense of universal has 
not had a sufficiently generous history to make us really desire it: 
if it means universal, it is too big for us. It belongs in the Creed: 
it does not belong to any single part of the Church. I believe that, 
since the Reformation, every Church which has adopted the name 
‘Catholic’ as part of its title has been notable sectarian and ex- 
elusive in its spirit. I remember that one afternoon in London sev- 
eral years ago, after a service in the freedom of St. Paul’s, | 
chanced to enter a building calling itself “The Catholic Apostolic 
Church’ in time to hear the sermon. Rome and Canterbury and 
Geneva and Moscow were all alike cast out; and a few souls, clothed 
with hard faces and shrill voices, were the Catholic Church. Even 
with a name intended to imply primitive origin and universal sway, 
the organization was evidently moribund. In a word, then, should 
we cali ourselves ‘The American Cathetie Church,’ our Commission 
on Faith and Order would probably have no further work to do 
among Protestant Christians, whe would hardly take us seriously. 
They might be disappointed: they would at least believe that we 
preferred the feverish pursuit of a name to the patient quest of a 
great ideal. 

“My own personal dream is that the great Presbyterian Church, 
with its dignity and history, its scholarship, its wonderful record 
of personal piety, strong character, and distinguished achievement, 
sharing with us a reverence for order and history, should draw 
nearer to us and allow our Communion to draw nearer to it, until 
at length, with little to separate and much to unite us, with mag- 
nificent positive contributions to accept on either side and nothing 
to deny, we might come together, daring to call ourselves by a 
name too large for either of us alone, too large for both of us to- 
gether. We should have done something to deserve a new name; 
and we should have the right to invite others to join with us, till 
we might hope that in some future, near or remote, the Christian- 
ity within our nation should be united, to build up the Kingdom 
of God among our own people, and to carry the message of Christ 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 


To the Victors 


Montenegro has won. By all the laws of war she deserves the 
fruits of her victory. War is a bad way to settle things, but 
diplomacy is sometimes more murderous. Austria holds it as her 
settled policy to keep Servia and Montenegro weak. Scutari, which 
we must always remember is not the Scutari on the Bosphorus 
across from Constantinople, but quite another city in Europe, 
belongs to the men who have captured it at the price of blood. 
Let Europe keep hands off. This is not the time for intervention. 
It is not the love of peace that animates Austria, but greed of the 
territory of small nations. Montenegro has won in a fair fight. 
How in the world she did it is past understanding, but she did it. 
Let Europe stand back and keep out of the fight. Montenegro 
deserves all she can get out of this war: let no hypocritical cry 
for peace cover the treacherous greed of Austria seeking to plunder 


a plucky victor. 


Have Children Forgotten to Play? 

Mr. Charles F. Weller of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, is spending the present month in Chicago. He 
declares that the American boy and girl doesn’t know how to 
play. In the city of Richmond, Virginia, a recent careful investi- 
gation revealed the fact that of the children sixteen years of age, 
only five of them played. Too large a per cent of the chil- 
dren are doing nothing. At the home of Dr. Young, of the Health 
Department of Chicago, a dozen social workers discussed this mat- 
ter. They remembered 26 games that they played as boys and 
girls. The next morning (Saturday morning) the dozen social 
workers asked groups of boys and girls in Chicago how many 
of these 26 games they knew and played. On Saturday night the 
social workers met again and reported. The boys and girls they 
had met on Saturday morning knew only seven of the old games, 
and played only five of them. Too large a per cent of the chil- 
dren in Chicago find their recreation in attending dramatic and 
moving picture shows. On a recent evening in Chicago over 86,009 
young people were attendants at dance halls. 

Mr. Weller’s contention is that every town of any size ought to 
have a public playground, and, that that playground should be 
properly supervised. “Space,” he says, “doesn’t make a _play- 
ground.” The American boy and girl stand around too much. They 


loaf rather than play or work. They watch other boys play, but 
they don’t play themselves. They need to be taught how to play. 
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Why Protestant Missions in Catholic Lands? 


Roman Catholics have professed to be scandalized by the send- 
ing of Protestant missionaries into nominally Roman Catholic 
countries. Others have also attempted to make anti-missionary 
capital out of it. But the fact remains that there is scarcely 
a more necessary work. On March 12 and 13 in New York City, 
a conference was held by boards and missionaries doing Prot- 
estant work in Latin America, including Mexico. all the republics 
of South and Central America, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands. The conference issued the following document set- 
ting forth tersely the reasons for such work: 

“While these lands contain a great variety of moral and spirit- 
ual need, we frankly recognize that, as a whole, Latin America 
presents a situation different in many respects from that pre- 
sented by the non-Christian peoples of Asia and Africa. ‘There 
we find ethnic faiths intrenched behind the sanctions of many 
centuries of national thought and practice. To lead these Asiatic 
and African peoples into the liberty and fellowship of our common 
Lord and Master is the aim of all Christian effort. In Latin 
America we find no great non-Christian religtous system. In all 
these lands we find the representatives of the Roman communion. 
In all of them that communion has been the dominant religious 
influence of centuries. 

“But we also find—for reasons into which we need not enter 
here—that the vast majority of the people of Latin America, 
especially the men, claim no vital relation, and acknowledge no 
allegiance to the Roman communion. Religious indifference, ag- 
nosticism and infidelity, especially in the more enlightened Latin- 
American countries, have laid a strong hand upon most of the 
71,000,000 people who dwell in these lands. Moreover, there are 
several millions of unevangelized Indians and other native peoples. 
They are surely pagan as any tribes in the heart of Africa. Their 
need of the gospel is the same. 

“We acknowledge gladly that the Roman communion has done 
useful work among these varied peoples. We would do nothing 
to detach sincere Christians from their allegiance. ‘There are 
patent facts, however, which call loudly upon the Christian com- 
munions of this land to more worthy effort to aid the people 
of Latin America to meet their spiritual, moral and _ intellectual 
needs, 

“1. Millions of people in Latin America are without the gospel 
today, either because they have never heard it or because they 
have rejected it in the form in which it had been offered to them. 

“2. The percentage of illiteracy in Latin America is from 50 
to S85 per cent. 

‘3. The percentage of illegitimacy is appallingly high, ranging 
from 20 to 68 per cent. 

“4. Agnosticism, if not infidelity, almost universally prevails 
in all the universities of Latin America.” 

On top of this statement of the conference, comes the independent 
news of the possibility of an American Roman Catholic Federa- 
tion, beginning from Canada and extending to the end of Pata- 
gonia, which would directly jeopardize the work of Protestantism 
in all these lands and ultimately result in mutual misunderstand- 
ing and distrust between North and South Americas. 


Christian Union and Methodism . 

Rev. William E. Huntington was the Methodist representative in 
the Boston series on Church union reported stenographically by The 
Congregationalist (Boston). What the Methodists might sacrifice 
in the way of creed for the sake of Christian union, appears to Di 
Huntington as follows: 

“The fundamental doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are set forth in twenty-five Articles of Religion, taken for the 
most part almost without change from the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Established Church of England. One can not read through 
these Articles without feeling that he is immediately transported 
to the hot and murky atmosphere of the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land, when the two ranks—Protestants on one side and Roman 
Catholics on the other side—stood with the drawn swords of 
fierce debate over questions of religious dogma. ‘These Articles, 
some of them, are like cannon trained upon an enemy’s bulwarks. 
They were aimed and shotted for the very citadel of the Catholic 
positions. The language is heavy with denunciation—almost dam- 
natory. The Articles are polemic, not pacific. They meant war, 


not peace, separation, not reunion, for that century and the sue- 
ceeding centuries. When Roman Catholics shall meet with rep 
resentatives of the Church of England, the Protestant Episcopal 
and the Methodist Episcopal bodies in that coming conference, who 
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shall lead in the disarmament of Christianity? Who will send 
their dogmatic guns to the rear and have them melted and 
molded into plowshares and pruning-hooks for the Lord’s vineyard? 
When the time shall come that, from all sides, leaders of Christian 
churches are gathered to study the agreements and not the disagree- 
ments, between them in the substantive elements of the common 
faith once delivered, representatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will not hesitate to vield in some dogmatie statements 
points that do not make for unity and peace, and which belonged 
to a bygone age.” 

Dr. Huntington further assures us that, if the “Methodist order 
of church administration is found to be too cumbersome, if some 
other mechanism for religious work on a large scale is, by experi 
ence, discovered to be a better means of promoting the Kingdom 
of Christ in the world, it will then be a good time to reconstruct, 
to take to pieces the machinery, and let a new era adopt ew 
instrumentalities. It would be only a small sacrifice and yet a 
profitable one if the General Conference should be reduced to half 
its number of delegates, for a body of four hundred would be far 
more effective for legislative functions than a body of eight hun- 
dred. We could also spare such legislation by this law-making 
power as intrudes itself into matters of personal conduct in churen 
members in which the elements of right and wrong are not clearly 
apparent, as in the case in some recreative practices and amuse 
ments. In these matters the individual conscience may safely be 
left to do the legislating; every other kind is ineffective and ‘a 


vain thing.’” 


“Pastor” Russell Again Discredited 


Evil days fairly have fallen upon “Pastor” C, T. Russell, This 
time a grand jury in Hamilton, Ontario, completely demolished 
the “Pastor’s” suit for criminal libel against Rev. J. J. Ross, a 
Saptist minister of Hamilton, It seems that Brother Ross took a 
fling at “Pastor” Russell in a powerfui tittle pamphlet, and it 
furthermore appears that the “Pastor”. \jecame quite peeved in 
his old age. Unmindful of a great number of reverses in civil 
courts in America, “Pastor” Russell rusked into court again, but 
this time on foreign soil. Last December: “ys filed a criminal libel 
suit against the Baptist brother. It togk’s painfully long time 
for “Pastor” Russell to make up his mivg to go voluntarily to 
Hamilton, since a citation to appear in pert there was not en- 
forcible upon a resident of the United Ayates. But this was 
after a first trial, at which the sitting m4zistrate refused per- 
mission to the defense to cross-examine agesell, This point on 
appeal to an upper court was reserved. ‘ten “Pastor” Russell 
graciously made up his “pastoral” mind to S30 to Hamilton. He 
went, he saw and he was conquered to a tjnzzle. For five hours 
gruelling ex- 





“Pastor” Russell was given the third degre» in a 
amination and cross-examination. Upon his return to dear old 
Brooklyn, he wrote a gracious letter to Brother Koss saying he 
was of course perfectly willing to withdraw the case, asking 
Brother Ross merely “to apologize in a mild form” for the slight 
trouble, with another “merely” to boot, that Brother Ross would 
write no more anti-ltussell pamphlets. But Brother Ross stuck 
to his guns, refused to offer any apologies in any degree of 
“mildness” whatever. The case went to the grand jury with a 
complete manuscript of the fake “Pastor's” testimony. What 
did the jury do, but throw the whole case out of court, and once 
more “Pastor” Russell stands discredited. The “Pastor” has 
spent a considerable portion of his time in the civil courts, and 
if he has ever once won a case of any sort whatever his press 
agents have so far failed to inform the public. Even his own 
wife gave him a good-sized trouncing when she secured a divorce 


from him. 


American Baptist Publication Society Report 


A. J. Rowland says in The Watchman (Boston): 
The American Baptist Publication Society is very zg 
be able to announce that the year closing March 31, 1913, is 
The Publishing Department shows 


rateful to 


the banner year of its history. 
of business of $27,206.10, and with all bills paid and 
$60,000, most 


an increase 
donations made has a cash balance in bank of over 
of which has been appropriated for the reduction of the mortgage 
on the Roger Williams Building, and in the purchase of new 
presses in the printing house. The Missionary Department shows 
an increase of over $20,000 in contributions from churches, Sun- 
day-schools, and individuals, and after meeting all obligations 
has a balance of about $2,400 to the credit of the new year. 
The Bible Department also closes the year with a small balance. 
The new Department of Social Service and the Baptist Brother- 
hood has made great strides during the six months of its ex- 
istence, and the Educational Department has a remarkable report 
to make with regard to Teacher Training and work among the 
young people. Altogether the year has been an unusual one in 
the results secured in all departments, and offers occasion for 
much gratitude and hope. 
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Roman Catholic Avarice in Pennsylvania 


The legislature of Pennsylvania by a narrow margin defeated 


a bill which if passed would have legally sanctioned absolute 


control of all Roman Catholic Church property by the diocesan 
bishop All ecclesiastical property in that denomination is vested 
n the name of the iishop and as a matter of tact literally be- 
longs to him in the sense that he can do with it absolutely as 
he wills Among Protestant churches, title and control is vested 
mn congregationally elected officers, usually trustees In Penn 
svivania some of the Roman Catholic parishes have had the 
ve to say the chur property which their money erected be 
long to the members of those parishes, and they have first say 
out its disposition, according to law In the interests of the 
ah s in the various dioceses of Pennsvivania, a bill was intro 
du i to amend the law of 1855 and provide that ontrol and 
lisposition of ehur property shall be exercised in accordanes 
h and subject to the rules and regulations, usages, canons 
discipline ind requirements of the religious body or organization 
t wi ich irch, congregation r religious societ shall be 
' This as deteat 


“Advance” Transferred to New Company. 

From the Congregationalist Boston we learn that The Ad 
Vanee Chica has wen transterred to a new corporation, olf 
which Rev. William E. Barton, D. D s the president Dr. Barton 
sa we cnown writer nd the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Oak Park, Ill The Congregationalist savs 

Another transfer of The Advance was made last week to a 
compa of which Rev \\ } Barton. D. D.. pastor of the Firat 
Congregational Chureh, Oa lar ~ resident Rev G r. 
Collun perintendent of the Congregational Conference of Ill 
nois, secretary, and Rev \\ \\ Newell, D. D treasurer Dr. 
Bartor me mar is appeared for the last several mont'is 
as one of the two editors of the pape vill remain and will 
have associated with him Pres. 0. S. Davis of Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Rev \\ | MekKlveen Ph DD pastor of First 
Chi » Evanston rhe responsibility for the business manage 


ment will rest with Dr News h therto lentified with the Con 


vregational Church Building Society s its Western secretary 
We are informed by Di ] \ Adams, for the last ten vears the 
editor of the paper, that he ms resigned and withdrawn from 


all connection with the columns of the paper. 


New Presbyterian Intermediate Catechism 


In 1908 the General Assemb!y of the Presbyterian Church, | 
S. A. ealled for an intermediats atechism to meet a growing 
need in systematic religious instruction in home and Sunday 
school Ihe Assembly gave specific directions that the new 
tatechism should conform to the Presbyterian system of doctrin 
and practice as well as “to the truth as taught in the Scriptures.” 
Another Assembly requirement Was that the new catechism 
should be simpler in language than the present Shorter Catechism 
last vear the committee having the preparations of this cate 
chism in charge supposed it had finished its labors and submitted 
its catechism to the Assembly for its O. K. The catechism was 
approved all right, but the Assembly brethren directed that 1 
hody of Seripture proofs should be added. History repeats itself, 
In 1647 the Shorter Catechism was sent up to Parliament with 
Scripture texts, and Parliament remanded the document with 
nstructions to incorporate a body of Scripture proofs, which was 
done in the following year, 1648. Is it not remarkable that ‘n 
beth instances Seripture proofs should evolve out of the cate 


chisms, and not the catechisms evolve out of Scripture proofs? 








Episcopalian Progress in Massachusetts. 
The election of Archdeacon Samuel G Babeock as Sutfragen 


Bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church of Massachusetts, on 


April 9, in Boston, marked substantial progress Bishop William 
Lawrence raised an endowment fund of $106,050, the proceeds ot 
WV h will apply on the new Suffragen Bishop's salary. Bishop 


Lawrence has shown a rare statesmanship in his episcopal office 
ever since he was elected twenty years ago to succeed the late 
Phillips Brooks. He is a wealthy man. Not only has he given 
himself unstintingly to the great work of developing his church 
in Massachusetts, but he has given generously of his own private 
means While a conspicuous representative of the Broad Church 
hool of theologians in his church, Bishop Lawrence has managed 
with his rare tact to hold the affections of even the extreme 
partisans of other schools, High and Low) The new Suffragen 
will divide with Bishop Lawrence much of the work that has 


grown so wonderfully under the latte 


An Example of Foreign Work in America. 
What suecess awaits sympathetic work among foreigners in 
America, if lovingly approached nd cared for. is clearly shown 


the work of the Baptists in Scranton, Pa In that mining 
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region are many Russians and Ruthenians. Seven years or more 
ago, a conservative old Baptist church in Scranton decided to 
support religious work among them, The work was carried on 
by representatives of these races themselves. The work grew until 
the other day a $10,000 chapel was built and dedicated, Of the 
$10,000 the sum of $2,000 cash was given by the foreigners them 
selves. Best of all, out of this colony of Christian Ruthenians 
have gone some members Whose enthusiasm has planted similar 
work among their countrymen in other parts of the United 


States and in Canada, 


Woman Lectures To Seminarians. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of Public Schools of 
Chicago, addressed the students of the Western Theological Sem- 
nary on Monday, April 7, on the work of the publie schools, 
with special attention to the work among defectives. The schools 
of today are adapting themselves to a new standard, that not 
only pupils who can be taught by the ordinary class-room method 
shall be received, but also those who need special attention and 
special work because of some defect, Mrs, Young emphasized 
the need of keeping defectives in home surroundings whereve1 
possible, rather than placing them in institutions, Conveyances 
are now used to carry crippled children to and from schools and 
thus make it possible for them to attend. Mrs. Young also 


stressed the work of the open-air schools. 


Of London or of Cincinnati? 

rhis is a page for interdenominational acquaintance. We take 
this opportunity to introduce to The Advance (Chicago, Congrega- 
tionalist) the president of our own Christian Foreign Missionary 
Society with headquarters at Cincinnati, O. President A. McLean 
vrote a book entitled “Epoch Makers in Foreign Missions.” This 
book published by Revell, Chicago, is reviewed briefly in The 
Advance of April 24. The reviewer says that “It is a well written 
and strong book.” But the reviewer is in error when it says 
‘The author of this book is president of the Christian Foreign 
Missionary Society of London.” Dr, McLean is not of London, 
ut of Cincinnati, 0., nor is the society of London. It is the 
Foreign Society of the Disciples of Christ, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, O. Get acquainted! 


Will Dr. Alexander Be The Next Moderator? 

Despite a stinging editorial in The Continent (Chicago) of 
recent date, against log-rolling in the Presbyterian Church (U. 
S. A.) for the moderatorship of its General Assembly next May 
at Atlanta, The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh) has come out 
with a candidate to succeed Moderator Mark A. Matthews. . The 
candidate is Rev. Maitland Alexander, D. D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Presbyterian Banner 
submits that it has been thirty-nine years since Pittsburgh had 
a man in the moderatorship, and it is about time that Pitts- 
burgh should now have the highest seat in the gift of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Vanderbilts Give $300,000 to Y. M. C. A. 

That the railroad Y. M. C. \. is a great boon to the railroad 
business interests of the country, is to say something that is al- 
most trite. But the munificent gift of W. K. Vanderbilt, Fred 
erick W. Vanderbilt and Alfred G. Vanderbilt is a forcible rm 
minder of the sound impression this great work has made on 
railroad magnates, These three brothers gave the other day the 
sum of $300,000 to build a new structure for the railroad Y. M. 
(. A. within a stone’s throw of the new Grand Central Station 
at Manhattap. 


Annual Report of Baptist Home Missions. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society closed its yea 
with a net debt of $50,743.74. which it is confidently expected 
will ve reduced to $39,243.74 upon the receipt of its shares of 
Mr. Rocketeller’s pledge. This will mean that all the obligations 





235.03 


of the year have been met with a reduction also of 
of the indebtedness of preceding Vvears, 


Mrs. George M. Pullman has presented a $10,000 echo and 
chimes to the Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago, as a memorial 
to her late husband. 


The number of women in the world is approximately as fol- 
lows: Christian, 238,000,000; pagan, 69,000,000; Confucian, 128,000,- 
000: Hindu, 95,000,000. Buddist, 73,000,000: Mohammedan, 100,000,000. 


Che religious denominational families in this country show fol- 
lowings as follows: Catholies, 12,907,189: Methodists, 6,905,095; 
Baptists, 5,894,232; Lutherans, 2,353,702; Presbyterians, 1,981,949; 
Disciples, 1,497.545; Episcopalians, 980,851; Congregationalists, 742,- 
350. 
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ountain Life in Kentucky 


How Education is Helping to Solve a Vexing Problem 
By Pres. Wm. Goodell Frost, of Berea College 


It was the writer’s privilege to be personally acquainted with his 
grandfather who was the first white child born in Broome County, 
New York. That grandfather related the stories which he had heard 
from his own father—the life at Valley Forge, and in the colonies 
before the Revolution. Nevertheless, it takes a tug of the imagina- 
tion to conceive the life, feelings and appearance of one’s great grand- 
father! 

As an historical study, look into the present-day conditions in our 
southern mountains. Here is the terra incognita of the United 
States, a region impenetrable and silent, the mountainous ends of 
eight southern states. Each of these states forgets its mountain end 














HOME OF A MOUNTAIN MAGNATE. 


MouNTAIN HoMeE WHOosSE “ILLITERATE” MISTRESS REPEATS THE 
BARBARA ALLAN BALLAD By ORAL TRADITION. 


and hides it away in the background. And the mountains are sep- 
arated from the lowlands, not only by the barriers of rock, but also 
of prejudice. The mountaineers have kept, in large degree, that 
spirit of liberty and Americanism which characterized the colonies, 
and shared but little in the degenerate doctrines of state rights and 
slavery. In fact, the mountaineers held Kentucky in the Union and 
made West Virginia “secede from secession,” besides making the con- 
federates a deal of trouble in the mountains of Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama and even South Carolina. 

The history of a mountain family would be about like this: The 
first progenitor was a soldier in Washington’s army from Pennsyl- 
vania or North Carolina. After the war he went west and found 
what every settler seeks—good hunting and good water in some 
mountain valley. There was plenty of plow land for immediate 
needs. He carried his household belongings on two or three pack an- 
imals and easily constructed his domicile of logs with the proper 
outbuildings. The domain of a colonial farmer, or pioneer, was 
quite an establishment. We see it well preserved at Mt. Vernon 
where Washington’s loomhouse and saddle pockets commemorate 
conditions long forgotten. Some New England homesteads may still 
be found where, in addition to the house and barn, there is a loom- 
house, smokehouse, hoghouse, icehouse, corn barn, hennery and sheep- 
house. 


The Early Settler. 

Such a settler as we have imagined possessed in good degree the 
civilization of his time. He read the Bible, Franklin’s “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac,” the “American Orator,” and one or two simple books 
of travels or theology. And he wrote with his quill pen in a hand- 
writing quite superior to Spencerian. He understood “points” in 
law, theology and forest lore. 

3ut he did not bring into the wilderness any system of free schools. 
His children grew up under arduous conditions and were less in- 
tellectual than their sire. When the estate was divided each of the 
twelve or fifteen children got one book as a keepsake. The second 
generation were still prosperous people, though less intellectual, and 
their religion deterioriated when the first preacher of the region died 
and was succeeded by a man of inferior education. 

A third generation in the mountains was quite cut off from those 
sources of culture which had belonged to the pioneers. They began 
to find good land growing scarce and their agriculture had deterio- 
rated in the years in which hunting hai been a chief resource. 

It was from such households as these that Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson sprang, and they are typical of the three million 


people who ere still living in these antiquated conditions. No one 
nce’s a friendly interpreter more than the mountaineer! 

A word about our figure—three million, This was the number 
of mountaineers whom Berea College listed in its first general survey 
In the interval, many 
whole counties have been transformed from the mountain condition 
and put in touch with the marching world. But meanwhile the steady 
increase of population has been going on in the mountains so that 


of the region more than twenty years ago. 


the mountain region which is still inaccessible, contains 1s many 
people as the larger area did a generation ago. 

An inconsiderable observer stamps the mountain pe ‘mle as rude 
and lawless, but the truer analysis shows they are by #0 means a 
degenerate people, but a people simply not graded up. #heir pecu- 
liarities of speech are honest survivals from their Sax ancestry. 
The past tense of help will be holp, as in the old verfion of the 
Psalms—“Thou hast holpen thy servant Israel.” The.zareful ob- 
server soon notes the Shakespearian diction among all esses. We 
are leaving our hospital cabin for a “preaching” and es impeded 
by the dogs that throng about the stile. The young mario is con- 





ducting us, if he were a Yankee, would exclaim in somiéing of a 
nasal twang, “Get out!” but he is not a Yankee, but a taje Shakes 


vearian survivel. and with the utmost gravity he says “Qegone!” 
] g j ys “beg 


A Unique Sort of Entertainment. ‘ 

The same night we are entertained by a magistrate in the far 
famed Breathitt County. The farm mansion consists of two rooms 
and there is only one lamp; but the housewife has resources. From 
the table she takes a large iron spoon and thrusts its handle in a 
chink of the chimney-piece. She then fills the bowl of the spoon with 
grease, twists a rag and places it in the grease and lights that rag 
with a splinter from the fire; and with this flambo we eat our sup- 
per of cornbread, string beans, pork, chicken, stack-pie, honey, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, preserves and hot wheat biscuit. 

Now the educational and religious problem before one who at- 
tempts to befriend our cousins in the mountains is a remarkable one. 
We cannot go to these kinsmen of ours as missionaries, or impose 
upon them an outside and alien civilization such as now prevails in 
northern towns. Rather, there must be a development of those virile 
seeds which are already in their hearts and social life. In a word, 
our task is to lead them in one generation, or in two, through those 
steps of progress which our families have traversed in six or seven 
generations, 

Berea College now has students in attendance from all the eight 
states, more than one hundred making their way from North Caro- 
lina. Every term students are called out of school to testify in court 
eases which illustrate all the rudeness and simplicity of mountain 
life. This winter more than a hundred were late in reaching school 
because they were detained by the rise of unbridged streams! 

Their response to our efforts, as soon as we make ourselves under- 
stood, is most encouraging. We send “extension workers” with tents 
and wagons in summer through the remote counties, and count among 
our important forces a small army of teamsters and traveling men 
who, though wearing none of the appearance of “school men,” are 
really missionaries of education and progress and enterprise through 
the regions which they traverse. We attempt the unusual task of 
providing for the total educational needs, with industrial work, a 
normal department in which a majority of the students are young 
men and other large adjuncts, in addition to the standard collegiate 
work. 

The majority of our students go without tea, coffee, and butter, in 
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order to reduce the } rice of board to $1.35 a week. Many must stay 
out during the fall term to teach school, and others during the spring 
term to work on the mountain farms. We are anxious to shelter as 
large a company as possible, because we can only affect this vast im- 
penetrable region by the force of numbers. Half a dozen students re 
turning to a backwoods county will saturally be submerged by the 
momentum of surrounding customs, But if we cam send back thirty 
or forty they will change those conditions. 

Che value of such a population in the heart of the South is at once 
apparent In this transition time, when we are deluged by emigra- 
tion, it is good to find a great mass of Protestant American people 
who are still rearing large families and leading a comparatively sim- 
ple life rhey have their faults which are different from our faults, 
but they have the basal qualities in which we believe. As Woodrow 
Wilson said, “They are a part of the original stuff out of which 
America was made!” They are already overflowing from their moun- 
tains and exerting an ever-increasing influence in the South. If they 
can be kept from contaminating forces (Mormunism for example), 
and the corrupting influences which often go with mines and lum- 
ber camps, they will not only be brought over from the ranks of the 
doubtful classes, but will be surely ranged with those who may be 
counted upon for assistance in every good cause. If Berea, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and other agencies can shelter and in- 
struct a sufficient number of their sons and daughters now they will 
take the mountain problems off our hands in the next generation. 
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issionary Statesmanship 


How Missionary Leaders Are Becoming Wiser 


By Wm. Remfry Hunt, F. R. G. S. 


rhe impression grows apace and is expressed in the world’s 
magazines and generally in the press that missions are growing 
Wiser Chere is a saner tone in the distinctly missionary periodi 
cals It is the promise of a more beneficial influence which, being 
exerted among the business men of the world, bids fair to put 
a new momentum into the business of missions. Under Lord 
Elgin’s regime in India missions advanced in the ratio of their 
Wise adaptation and adjustment to the peculiar settings of the 
environment. It has taken 
ten decades in Asia to con- 
vince some of the leaders 
of missions that there is 
such a thing as a psycho- 
logical climate. Missions 
acclimate normally. It was 
so in the early days ot re- 
ligious propaganda in the 
Roman Empire. - History is 
a serious and unrelenting 
judge. So it is that mod- 
ern missions need to study 
the evolution of mission 
fields, and to analyze the 
facts and forees that have 
worked best and with the 
minimum cost produced 
the most salutary results. 

The Continuation Com 
mittee of the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference, held in 
Edinburgh in 1910, aims to 





be representative and catholic in its personnel as in its programme 
It eceived the carefully edited reports of eight commissions, 
whose secretaries had gone into inner and outer sides of missions 
with practical common sense, and aided by the views of experts 
n the diplomatic and merchant service lhe range, variety, 
and tremendous importance of the work of the Continuation Com 
mittee has made imperative the visit of the able chairman of 


the movement in the person of Dr. John R. Mott, whose itinerary 


in ¢ na covers the Widest and most strategic area, 
it is evident that the most comprehensive policy is to be 
pursued Its charter Is guaged to maintain in prominence the 


idea of the World’s Missionary Conference as a means of co- 
ordinating missionary work, and of laying sound lines for future 
development, and of claiming by corporate action fresh stores 
of spiritual force for the evangelization of the world. Dr. Mott 
faces his duty as chairman with all seriousness, and has sue- 
ceeded in enlisting the attention of some of the greatest business 
men of the world to the reasonableness of the programme to at 
least evangelize the world within the present generation. In 
the words of this modern apostle of the science of missions, the 


very evolution of missions and the development of the larger 


missionary statesmanship—in other words the perfection of the 


human plans, methods and agencies—will reveal as no other 
process the absolute insufficiency of man, even of the most ef- 
fective and comprehensive combinations of men, and will give 
a realizing sense of the indispensable need at every point in the 
missionary enterprise of a wisdom, a leadership, and an energy 
far more than human, 


The one growing and insistent idea in the great mission fields 
of the earth has been for some decades in the direction of unify 
ing interests. Missions, disunited, sectarian, with local findings 
and creedal bindings, have utterly failed to impress the awakened 
masses in the provinces. In the face of the unique changes that 
have come over China coterminous with the present political 
renaissance, and of the expressed desire of the student bodies 
in the nation to secure and adapt a new religion for the people, 
anything less than harmonized, co-related and unified forces 
would have been a diversion of wisdom and a wicked waste of 
force. The Bishop of Oxford stated the conditions tritely, when 
he said, speaking of the valuable results of mutual coéperation 
between the various forces at work, “It is important to preserve 
the atmosphere in which men joathe to differ and determine te 
understand.” The economy and common sense requirements of 
the business of missions demand that its problems and activities 
be henceforth treated as problems are treated in applied science. 
When this day fully dawns the wealthy laity and the merchant 
princes of the world will give their financial and moral support 
to missions and expect of its business the issues commensurate 
with the confidence so reposed in the same, 


The Continuation Committee will continue to select its experts 
in the science of missions, paying special attention to the delicate 
questions arising in the political conditions in Asiatie countries. 
This is the ground where angels might fear to tread, but fools 
would flurry in and write up its apparent flush of achievements 
before even the first wise adjustments had been made. He is a 
Wise man who can keep his head in the flush of vietory ani 
stand well on his feet when reverses come. An occasional glance 
at the leaders and notes in the modern native press shows at 
once that missions are on trial as well as on exhibition. The 
moment is a decisive one. Leadership without egoism, zeal con- 
trolled with restraint, care exercised to consider all opportunities 
and at the same time to discriminate between mushrooms and 
blighted fungus, these may sum up not a few of the essential 
prerequisites of success in the Missionary enterprise, We con- 
gratulate Dr. Mott and Dr. Campbell Gibson upon the wide and 
deep impression that their conferences with the business men 
of Shanghai and other important commercial centers has made, 
not only upon these places, but upon the most thoughtful political 
leaders in Asia. Some of the best plans for an advance move- 
ment embrace language schools for the new missionaries, com- 
mittees on education, medical missions, expert evangelistic meth- 
ods, a new attitude to the child-problem in mission fields. and 
in a word the sanest and best which will ensure the realization of 
} 


the aims and hopes of the business of missions, 
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The Church’s Business 


Religious Education Head Says It Is To Preach Love 


By Shailer Mathews ; 


[In this recent expression of the President of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, it will be noticed that there is no talk of numbers, 
or methods, or organization, but of the purely inner neql of 
churches.—The Editors. | 

The supremacy of the spiritual order is the fundamental idea of 
the church. The church sets forth the elements of the spiritual 
order and then tries to get .those elements to operate in our life. 


4 


The church is fundamentally more than an ethical orphan asylum. 
It is an institution trying to socialize the spiritual ideals of Jesus. 
Among these ideals the giving of justice, rather than the getting 
of justice—or, in other words, love—is the most important. What 
other institution is there which is trying to teach men to give jus- 
tice rather than to obtain it? 
or on sacrifice. It does not preach sacrifice as an end in itself, but 


The church insists on giving justice 


simply because it is necessary for society. 

Individuals in the churches must practice this and the churches 
must minister to the social needs. Anything really fundamental, 
service which a social settlement, a civic center or any philanthropic 
organization can render, a church can render, but the main business 
of the church is not to ameliorate conditions; the important task 
is to educate men to a realization that this betterment is necessary. 

Jesus, properly understood, is the cornerstone of the church. We 
are in the midst of a great process. Which way are we going? 
Speaking in terms of evolution, we have first the vegetable and the 
lower animal order. Later we have the present human order. Is 
this the end of the process, or is there to be another step forward] 
to a spiritual order? Has the relentless process ended? 

A spiritual order doesn’t necessarily mean a dual universe. It 


The Object of Supreme Desire 
From The Presbyterian Examiner. 

God is the object of supreme desire, as well as the ground of 
religious security. Out of everything which has not God in the 
heart of it or at the root of it, the charm is gone as soon as one’s 
nature falls completely under the influence of the cross of Christ. 
After the objects of secular desire a worldly heart pants, not be- 
cause in it tastes something of Him who is the former and the 
giver of them all, but for their own poor sakes alone. It pants 
after created good because it has lost the better—the best of all 
which is God Himself. That ceases by degrees when God _ be- 
gins to fling around the heart the net of His own love. Then that 
only will please which is His and is seen to be His; that which 
He made for us to enjoy and which comes to us from His hand; 
that in which the soul descries a little of His own goodness. Just 
in the proportion in which God is discerned in little things desir- 
able are they to be desired by the perfect love of God. It is a 
small matter to say that this robs impure pleasures of their 
fascination. It makes far better things than these seem poor 
and unattractive in comparison of holier joys. All things lovable 
it sorts after a new standard of value. Whatever fair or sweet 
things of the earth can be linked with His dear name who is 
the soul’s chief good, especially whatever wins in him the prom- 
ise of an eternal worth, that borrows from the cross a_ tenderer 
grace and touches in the devout heart a holier joy. Thus it 
comes about that while on all things evil Christ’s blood is set for 
a brand, that the soul may think from them in horror, on all 
things good it rests for a consecration, that the saints may find 
in them a keener, if a soberer gladness. 

Perhaps it may signify yet more, this glorifying in the cross. 
Meanwhile, God our Saviour is to be to us the chief object of 
desire. in whom all other good and perfect things delight us. 
More and more must He not become to those who know Him the 
satisfaction of desire and the object of their proud possession? By 
and by, long after the possessions of the world have passed out 
of use or memory, shall not this sole treasurer abide for the om- 
perishable heritage of the saints—the love of Him who died for 
love When a day comes in which all that this world holds 
precious shall have lost its value, nothing will be left for any of 
us to be proud of save only this: that He is ours who on the cross 
laid down His life to win us for His own.O proud soul that 
hath learned to glory in the cross of Jesus Christ! 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, 
or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ? ; I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
Nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other. creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


, 
doesn’t commit one to dualism or to monism. It simply¢outlines 
great motives and, makes their appeal to men. Here are fme great 


motives of faith, honor, altruism. Does an animal experient%e them? 
Does an animal have any motive which is not the product of some 
immediate want? Does it have any faith or honor? ~, 

These qualities are not dominant. Arrayed against tiem are 
the great motives of the time, the desire for gain, the *j etites. 
Which is to conquer? At this point again I repeat that 2% other 
organization except the church is urging love, the giving o% justice, 
among men. Ss 

The church must have God, because without God the -:“niverse 
is impersonal and less than man. We can’t treat the unerse as 
impersonal; it may be super-personal. When we say we m/%st have 
God in the universe, we mean that reason and purpose are le versal. 
The fact that here and there we can read the purpose of ra e uni- 
verse, that the relations can be expressed in the mathematiwal laws 
of the scientists, is one of the bases of the faith that Gad is in 
the universe. If we look at the world from the point of view of 
the injustices which now bind men as in the lines of William 
Vaughn Moody: 


God, dear God! Does she know her port, 
Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray, does she make her sport 
To brazen and chance it out? 


things seem very bad, but the Christian believes that God, the 
creator, is, like Jesus, a God of Love. 


The State and Religion 
By W. 0. Thompson, Pres. Ohio University. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the State I should say that 
there has been a steady drift of thoughtful public sentiment to- 
ward a recognition of the importance of religion and the State's 
vital interest in the religious development of society. Students 
are simply one section of this society, temporarily separated from 
the ordinary conditions and brought under the jurisdiction of the 
State for educational purposes. There is no good reason why, dur- 
ing this period, the State should be indifferent to the religious de- 
velopment of these younger members of society. It is equally true 
that the State will not actively engage in the propaganda of any 
form of religious belief, nor will it in any way be associated with 
denominational religious activities. The State is comprehensive 
enough to recognize the freedom of religion but has never taken the 
position of antagonism toward it. The Ordinance of 1787 in say- 
ing that religion was essential to good government declares the 
fundamental principle which has obtained throughout the North- 
west Territory. We are now recognizing the legitimate fruit of 
that sentiment and declare that the State is interested in the re- 
ligious development of its citizens. 

From this position it is easy to see that the State will not take 
an attitude of antagonism to the Church. The separation of 
Church and State does not mean the antagonism of either toward 
the other. It ought to mean co-operative helpfulness without any 
partisan entanglement, There is no good reason, therefore, why the 
citizens of the State co-operating for the purpose of education, 
should not be as legitimately under the care and jurisdiction of 
the church for religious purposes, as the same people would be in 
other relations. In a plain, business-like way, therefore, the State 
universities recognize that their students are legitimately the field 
for religious endeavor on the part of the several churches. The 
university would not take any partisan interest in these religious 
movements, but it surely could not justify itself in taking an at 
titude of hostility toward religious movements for the betterment 
of the students. The field of American students, therefore, is hos- 
pitably open for such voluntary religious work as the churches 
may support. 


Work is a guardian angel. Work turns the wilderness into a 
garden. Work does sometimes what even love cannot do; roots 
a man firmly in his place in the world and gives him the blessed 
sensation: This plot of ground in the wide immensity of earth 
was meant for me to grow in.—Robert lichens. 


If you are unhappy, it is probably because you have so many 
thoughts about yourself and so few about the happiness of others. 


Mary Lyon. 
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rHE DAY OF THE COUNTRY CHI 
Fun & Waenalls Co New Yorl 


he iral I ta s sone lif t vdjustments to changed 

conditions ist as thy ty church does It is fortunate that ou 
il students hav turned t attention to this problem as 

ell as to the problem of the cit church, The book deals with 
tie methods ine leais that should rT] found n the country. 
hay il ne s the apter n the Rural Prophet where th 

eal is set rth for a real career on the part of the country min 
ate Probably no re thing so rinders the eountry ehureh is 
t act that there ar it vy country ministers Most of the 
mit ters come out from towns to sell the labor one day in 
evel! engaging in s¢« lar wor the rest of the time We welcome 
th \ m is «ar nvitatior to thi upon One of our irgent 
‘ it ist i rroblem 

SOCTOLOGICAT STUDY O| rHeE BIBLE, by Louis Wallis 
| versity of Chieago Press. $1.68 postpaid 

Qne of the sienificant results of recent Bible study has been 
t make vlea that t s fa isier to interpret the wok from 
the standpoint of theology ver so conservative a writer as 
Davison savs there s no theolo of the Old Testament. properly 
pee ng The wonKSs treatir thre theology of the New Testa 
ment treat the theologies « the N restament writers When 
rhe ipproaches the Bible wit the social interest it s clear to 

» that social forces are to the fore from first to last Louis 
Wallis finds the F to the Old Testament history in the shpat 
strugek This was a mtest etween primitive and advanced 
Ypes o life ove ON mer ind the ideals of social justice. 
It is & vn that thoug | phets espouse the cause of tie 
mmon »ple th lews end reject the social question. 
lesus espouses th puss ) l istice but his point of view 
va re ted \ woth Cathe 2 and Protestants | history 

traced 1 to the modern social awakening The work is Care 
f ‘ ind= scientifically lor ind = «will epay tl tud of all 
those wit social nterest 

PURE FOODS, by John ¢ sen Ginn & Company, Boston. 


The val les of tive Various kin is ol foods are but little known 


‘ 


by most peopl rhis wok shows the nourishing qualities of 
the different foods and n these days of the high cost of living 
helps in the selection of the right diet The eare and preparation 
F th different foods are liseussed Especially valuable are the 
chemical testis by which the presence of the various adulterants 
ma be det ted 


Will Study Missions in Egypt 


Philadelphia North 
ght on the development of mis- 


The following item which is clipped from the 


‘merican, gives an interesting side! 


onary enthusiasm among strong laymen Mr. George C. Shane, a 


n merchant of Philadelphia, and a member of the United Pres 


byterian Church of Philadelph a pays his 
trip to E ypt 


Shane i well-to-do layman of the 


own expenses on a 
mission study 
United Presbyterian 
ll sail early Wednesday morning for Egypt 
fields 


made on his own responsibility and he 


ind Palestine t 


mission 
hopes to 


obtain material which will act as a stimulus to the simultaneous 


every member canvass” to be made by the church for increased 


contribut ons to benevolen es 


Wilson 


accompanied 


Brothers & 
Company, grain and flour dealers in this city, will be 


\Ir. Shane who is secretary of the Shane 


by the Rev Di Thomas C. Pollock ilso of this « ty, who will 
go as Mr. Shane's guest 
On his rrival in the mission fields Mr. Shane will send cable 
grams telling of present-day conditions as he finds them, and these 
ill be used as arguments in carrving on the canvass The trip 


will include Syria, Egypt and the Egvptian Soudan as well as Pal 
estine and t s likely that t will be extended to India before 
the travelers turn their faces omeward The United Presbyte 
rian Churel is a strong organization in India, and the leaders 
ther vill make an effort to get Mr. Shane to visit them 

One of the features « the trip to be taken by the two men 
will be a shower of steamer letters” which will be given to them 


from all parts of the country About 800 letters, telling of the 


trip have et sent to members of the denomination by George 
Innes, association secretary of the board of foreign missions Many 
of the letters were sent to members of the church in this city 


Vir. Shane 2 impressed with the opportunity that is before the 


urch now,” said Mr. Innes recently He has felt for some time 
that it would be a great thing if people could appreciate more deeply 
just what the task is. He has been studying missions himself for 
the last few vears, and has decided to go to Egypt to see the bottom 
of this thing 

Mr. Shane is going on s own initiative He is not a mem- 
ber of the board or an officer in the church at all, and neither the 


part of his 


board 
is me rfectly 


nor the church is bearing any expense, so he 


free to write and speak as he thinks.” 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


From Near and Far 

he joint conference of the Methodist Protestant church and the 
Church of the United Christ, 
unanimously adopted a basis of 


Brethren in which has just been in 


session at Columbus. O., union 


for the two churches, forming a new denomination to be known 
as the United Protestant Church. The report of the commissioners 
must be ratified by tine general conterences of their respective 
churches before it becomes effective. A new creed was adopted, 


constructed out of the old doctrines put in modern language. With the 
act of the 


SOOO have 


church will become 
their 


to 1.000.000, 


union, the membership of new 


Other denominations which signified intention 


of joming will bring the total membership up accord 
ng to the 


conimissioner’rs, 


One hundred speakers representing twenty-five denominations in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, England, China, Japan and 
India, will furnish the programme for the twenty-sixth international 


Christian Endeavor convention, to be held in Los Angeles July 9 to 


will attend. hall is 
delegates the convention leaders 


20,000 deles Because no 





14 It is expected rates 


arge enough to accommodate all the 


representing the commercial and religious interests of Los Angeles 
ave leased Fiesta Park, covering a city square, and will roof it over 
auditoriums. The andito- 


with a canvas covering, making two large 


twenty churches will be used for the sectional and denomi- 


meetings, 


national 

The headquarters committee of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
that Ohio, selected for th 
biennial convention and celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
held 10 and 11. 


ea has announced Columbus, has been 


the organization to be November The event is ex 


pected to bring to that city 2,000 delegates from all parts of the 
United States. An extensive program on which will appear the lead 
ng temperance workers of America is being arranged. All nr 
ligious congregations and temperance organizations will be asked 
to send representatives. 

The parish of Trinity Church, often described as the wealthiest in 


$15,171,024, an 


to fig 


valued at 
million during the 


the world, is now paying taxes on property 


of nearly half a vear. according 


ures given in a 500-page yearbook covering the activities of Trinity 
Church and the nine chapels of the parish. It is said to be the most 
voluminous yearbook ever printed by a church, Reports show that 


the church corporation now owns 366 houses in which between 3,000 


and 4,000 persons are living. 


A one-time fashionable residence on La Salle avenue, Chicago, has 
been leased by the trustees of Moody Church and converted into a 
home for working girls. 


“We 


Caco a 


small means in Chi 
advantage, with 
says Miss Content Patterson, president of th 


plan to give the lonely young woman of 


real home with every social surrounded 


Christian influences,” 
home, 

‘There are three classes of citizens.” Vice-President Marshall said 
na recent address on “The Modern Puritan,” “those who respect the 


] the law 


aw for fear of punishment, those who obey because it is 


law and those who are true Christians and are automatically law 
viding. Without Christianity America could not live.” 

World's 
Oregon. 


second 


1913. is 


tizenship Conference, to be 


the date set for the 
Portland, 
this kind to be held was in Philadelphia in 
resulting in the 


June 29 to July 6, 


Christian ( held in 
The first 
1910 \ 
bringing together of thirty-five thousand delegates. 


convention of 


six-month campaign was inaugurated, 








If one can keep sweetness of thought and calmness of poise, 
when bitter and rebellious feelings press hard and close upon 
the tortured soul—that must be the victory of overcoming; that 
must hold its own reward, somewhere, by adding strong fiber to 
‘ racter That is the time to remember, to the exclusion oi 


that to be must have something to 


and they must be hard things, which press severely 


omplaint, overcomers we 


overcome, A\ 


on a weak point, in character or temperanment, in order that the 


weakest Eliza M. H. Abbott. 


link in our chain may be fully tested. 


| will try this day to live a simple, sincere and serene life; repelling 
promptly every thought of discontent, anxiety, discouragement, im- 
lf cultivating cheerfulness, magnanimity, char- 


irity and se seeking: 


itv and the habit of holy silence; exercising economy in expenditure, 
arefulness in conversation, diligence in appointed service, fidelity to 
every trust, and childlike trust in God.—J. H. Vincent. 

Isaiah has described personal influence on so grand a seale that it 
is not surprising that the Church has leaped to his words as a direct 
prophecy of Jesus Christ. They are indeed a description of him, out 
advancing time has not been able to carry the chil- 
been the 


lifted up. 


if whose shadow 
shelter and strength of every gen- 


Adam Smith. 


dren of men. who has 


eration since he was (,eorge 
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Divorce in England 


Royal Commission, appointed in- 


submitted a majority anl 


A few months ago the 
vestigate the divorce laws of 
minority report; this has drawn general attention to what George 
Meredith calls “the rough marriage laws” of that country. 

The English seem but a _ step 
those of the Roman Catholic Church, which holds that 
dissolved. The English law 


England, 


marriage laws removed from 


marriage 
cannot be 
ground for divorce, and that is 


sacrament which 


acknowledges but one statutory 


is a 


adultery; a husband can secure a divorce from his wife, if it 
can be proven that she is unfaithful to him. 

But the same law does not obtain for the woman as the man; 
“coupled causes,” as the phrase goes; 


in her case, there must be 
she must not only prove infidelity on the part of her husband, 
but desertion and cruelty 

And these laws are not only 
the man, but they are harder on the poor than the rich. The 
necessary legal proceedings and court costs are so expensive that 
none but the well-to-do can afford to be 

Dickens on Divorce. 

This is illustrated by Dickens in “Hard Times,” 
the tragic story of a poor working man, Stephen Blackpool, who 
a depraved and drunken 


for a period of two years as well. 
more unjust to the woman than 


div oreced. 
$ . 
when he teils 


has been married for nineteen years to 
woman; when, finally, he goes in desperation to his employer to 
see if there is any way to be released from his intolerable bondage, 
he is told, 

“You'd have to go to Doctor's Commons with a suit, and you'd 
have to go to a Court of Common Law with a suit, and you’d have 
to go to the House of Lords with a suit, and you'd have to get 
an Act of Parliament to enable you to marry again; and it wouid 
cost you from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds.” 

No wonder the poor man, whose only living was his daily wage, 
said despairingly: 

“Then I'd better be dead.” 

Another manifest injustice in these laws is the legal proof re- 
A divorce cannot be procured by the confession of the 


quired. 
there must 


guilty party, and with the consent of both parties ; 
be a third person as witness, otherwise, it is claimed, there may 
be collusion between the husband and wife to annul] the marriage 
tie. John Galsworthy puts this phase of the law very concretely 
in his recent novel, “The Country House.” A husband desires a 
divorce from his wife, who does not deny that she has _ been 
unfaithful to him; when a lawyer is consulted, he says: 

“Two unhappy persons must not seem to agree to be parted. 
One must be believed to desir2 to keep hold of the other, and 
must pose as an injured person. There must be evidence of in- 
fidelity, and, in the case of the woman, of desertion and cruelty 
; divorce 
woman 


because she 1s 


should be 


A woman must not ask for 
miserable and placed in a position that no 
placed in, but only, if she is offended in certain technical 
To get a divorce (in England) you must be as hard as nails and 


ways. 


as wary as a cat.” 
Bernard Shaw’s Views. 

Bernard recent drama, “Getting Married,” 
a brilliant study of the marriage laws of England, and reduces 
this law of evidence to an absurdity. An elderly Englishman finds 
that his young wife is unhappy; they agree to part, and he goes 
systematically to work to produce the evidence, In 
order that she may be able to prove cruelty, he knocks her down 
removed all 


gives 


Shaw, in his 


required 


on a flower bed in the garden—having previously 
stones and sticks, so that she may have a soft place to fall in; 
he also plans for the gardener to be present, so as to have a 
Witness. And then, to establish desertion and adultery, he ar- 
ranges for a woman of the town to register with him at a hotel 
as his wife—loathing the whole proceeding as a clean man of 
unblemished character must. 

How often English fiction and drama 
tions their theme, every student of literature 
Eyre,” the story turns on the indissoluble marriage of the hero 
brought on violent and 
is painted by Gertrude 


where a young and 


make these hard condi- 
knows. In “Jane 
to a whose vices have 
insanity. <A 
Atherton, in “Julia 
innocent wife is in constant insane 
husband. The unfortunate chapter in the lives of George Eliot 
and George Henry Lewes, two of the brightest lights in English 
literature, was bragght about by these “rough marriage laws.’ 
Mr. Lewes could not secure a divorce from his wife, though there 


woman hopeless 


somewhat similar situation 
France and Her Times,” 
langer of her life from an 


’ 


was every reason that he should. 

Perhaps George Meredith has shown the injustice of these laws, 
especially to women, more often than any other of our novelists 
of today. His most thorough study is in “Diana of the Cross- 
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ways,” where a beautiful and blameless woman cannot secure 


legal divorce from a contemptible and unworthy husband, who has 
heaped every outrage and indignity on her in his power. 

These examples might be multiplied times, but 
forbids. But they are need for a 


many lack of 


space enough to show the 
these laws, and advise changes in them. 


recommended tive new 


commission to study 
The majority report of the commission 


grounds for divorce: Desertion for three years, cruelty, Incuraote 


insanity after five years’ duration, habitual drunkenness continu- 
order was entered, and im- 


argued that 


ing for three years after the first 
death 
where any of these five causes existed, marriage in any true sense 
should take cognizance of the fact. 


prisonment under commuted sentence, They 
was destroyed and the law 
That 


The minority 


sounds very reasonable. 


members, with true English conservatism, are 


in favor of leaving the law as it is. Make desertion a ground, 
they say, and many couples who have grown tired of each other, 
or whose fancies have strayed elsewhere, will separate by collu- 
must i 
as well as physical suffering, and the wife whose husband scolds 
breakfast is late, will fly to a lawyer. With one 
members point to the United States, with 
their lax divorce laws and frequent divorces, as an awful warning 
England. 
Where the English Err. 

It is strange that they always point to our 

example of easy divorce, when they have a 


sion. If you make cruelty a ground, you include mental 
her because 


accord, these minority 
to virtuous 


country as an 
more thoroughgoing 
illustration so much nearer home. Norway has the freest divorce 
laws of any civilized country; if a husband and wife are agreed 
in their desire for divorce, they may have it, without any state- 
ment of reasons; but there must be a year of separation bet ween 
the application and the final decree. And this is within the reach 
of the poor as well as the rich, for the maximum cost for all 
legal twenty-five Conditions 
a long way to disprove the frequent assertion that easy divorce 
means frequent divorce, for the have a very small 
per cent of it; in 1910 there were only 390 divorces out of 
400,000 existing marriages, or a rate of about two and one-half 
per cent a year. 


proceedings is dollars. there go 


Norwegians 


Perhaps we deserve all the contumely that is being thrust upon 
divorce rate; laws are as 
much too lax as England’s are too rigid, but I am not sure of it. 
At any rate I shall say something of our divorce next 
week, and I hope to find some light in the picture of unrelieved 
gloom that is usually painted about it. i. We &, 


us, because of ‘our high perhaps our 


record 








“The ideal life, the life of full completion, haunts us all. We 
feel the thing we ought to be beating beneath the thing we are,” 
says Phillips Brooks. Sometimes its beating inspires us, and we 


strive to be our best and utmost; sometimes it irritates anid 


discomforts us, because we want to be left in peace on a lower 


level with some sin we are unwilling to give up. But however 
it is- long as it will not 
let us rest, we know that it is the voice of God calling us to 


It is the “love that will not let us go.”—Home 


whether aspiration or conscience—so 


higher things. 
Messenger. 


Worldiness does not consist in distinct acts, nor in thoughts 


of transgression, but it is the spirit of a whole life, which hides 
all that is invisible, real, and eternal, because it is devoted to 
the visible, the transient and the unreal. Christ and the world 
cannot exist in the same heart. Men who find their all in the 
business, excited by its 


world—how can they, fevered by its 


pleasures, petrified by its maxims, see God in his purity, or 


comprehend the calm radiance of eternity?—F. W. Robertson. 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are sweet; 
And when, at last, it stands a tree complete, 
Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 
And burden of the day shall lose control 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 


—Henry Austin. 


“James Russell Lowell says truly: ‘The first lesson of life is 


to burn out our own smoke—that is, not to inflict on outsiders our 
personal sorrows and petty morbidness, not to keep thinking vf 


ourselves as exceptional cases.’ Have we. learned that lesson! 


* 
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Disciples Table Talk 











East End, Pittsburg, Prospers. 





When the present pastor John Ray 
Ewers, came to the East End Church, Pitts 
burg, four vears ago, there was a membet 
st | ot 78 With fifteen more there will 
l ust twice as many—956 In the four 
months of January, February, March and 
April there were fifty-three new members 
received into the fellowship In these four 
months there were only two Sundays wit! 
out decisions for Christ Since last autumn 
event V-SIX new members na been ré 
wive and this in spite of the tact that the 
minister spent the month of Novembet n 
Kansas City where eighty-six were added 
to the church Mr. Ewers attributes this 
st ess to the fact that he has a working 
membership. A series of six Wednesday 
evening studies of the Socia Feachings of 
ir s was carried through April rhe fol 
lowing themes were discussed Mar un 
What Jesus Taught About the lamil 
April 2 What Jesus Taught About Socia 
Lil April 9 What Jesus Ta t About 
l‘olities and Property April lt What 
jesus Taught About the Dynamics of R 
forn April 23 What les Taught 
About Himeelf as tlh Ans April 30 

What Would Jesus Thir of the Modern 
Church?” By request these lectures were 
repeated on | lay noons befor t luncheon 

iss at the Central Y. M. ¢ \., Pittsburg 


That there will be a fusion o t 
some kind m the eld at the 
election in Lou | 


t ticket will te acti ully 





suppol v 

the olid Republican vote, 80 pe ent o1 
rn of the Progressive vote and a large 
element « Independents and Democrats, is 
now believed to be certain, and the move 
ment is only halted because of a failure so 
far to agree upon a candidate for Mayor 
to lead the fight.’ So does th Evening 
Post Louisville, sum up the political situ 
ition n that city. In connection with 
this movement toward fusion tl papel 
mtinues which almost every om believes 


the end will take 
KE. L. Powell 
Liah Church is being 
any other for head ot the ticket 


definite shape, the name 
pastor of the First Chris 
| mentioned as tre 


ently as 


end candidate for Mayor. Dr. Powell is in 
no sense a candidate and the men back of 
the lusion movement many of whom ire 
considering Dr. Powells name, realize that 

ser ‘ 1 onl be secured b some 
s} taneous movement it th itv which 

yul Ippe il to him as a il ‘ publ 

duty On the oth hand, it is mwhn that 
Dr. Powell is intensely nterested in the 

lems of city government ind many of 
! ! nds say that the work ot Ma} or oft 
Louisville would appeal to n very 
tronuyl\ The Courier-Journal, of Louis 
ville, is advising Mr. Pewell, editorially, not 
to accept the nomination, should it be 


ollered } In connection wit this news 
tem the following from a recent address 
‘ Mi Powell on Smokestacks ind Re 
| mn s of nterest Appealing to the 
Lusiness men of the city the 1 wher said 


You ill help to bring in for this city 
‘ irs a& praise higher than that of being 
the { ats v i) ri the Sout! : y Ati = ill ie@ip 
te ng in the day when a tv in the 
Vay it conducts business, in the way it 
uiministers its civic affairs hall be the 
pacificator between ities and cities, and 
lands and lands. I know of no city that is 
trying harder to do this; | know of no city 
the majority of whose activities are along 





ethical lines and social lines; | know of no 
city seeking an _ inter penetrating business 
with the very spirit of ¢ hristian service, 
ind in so doing, my brethren and friends, 
we are making true the declaration of the 


that exalteth a 
nation and sin is a reproach to any people, 
and, furthermore, it is industrial 
and are the 


righteousness 


old prophe t 


suicide. 


Smokestacks religion best way 


to boost a city. Isn't it true that religion 


broadly 


ple ind of the 
s foundationally the 


the church, 
ot mate 


and of 
non 


sVnagogue 
sine qua 


rial prosperity 


S. H. Zendt on “The System.” 


What is Wrong With the System was 
the theme of S. H. Zendt’s second sermon 
‘ his series on Why People lo not Attend 
Church,” at Seeond Church, Bloomington, 
Il Many peopl of generations past have 
not attended church—have given religion no 
essential place in their lives. We have 
laid a part of the blame on the preacher, 
some on the church, some on the people. 
Itut it not all d spensed. We lay the re- 
mainae on that impersonal, much-criti 
ise force sometimes designated “The Sys 
ten We are all subject to the influences 

environment “ome are its victims, 
thers ts masters suit vhether masters 


0 \ tims we innot evade or destroy ts 
nfluences They are beginning to receive 
the social attention thev deserve Divers 
phases there are of the system. he first 
s the commercial. We use the system as 
, idit present business as organized and 
1 on—the laws recognized and obeved 

i" ts program Other phases of ‘The Svs 
tem treated were ‘social extremes,” “bad 
poli s false standards of dress and s0- 
cia lite Insisting on active relations 
with the irch in spite of “The System,” 
M Zenit declared that In the early ages 
‘ t he l the believers came in touch 
with a system vastly worse than any known 
i W i They loved their lives not unto 
the death They believed that contending 
with evil gave them moral fibre. They did 
not seek a path of no resistance: Nor have 
any prophets foretold a time of ease. ‘In 
the world ve shall have tribulation’ is the 
Master's prediction ‘The System’ is to be 
I and its nfiluences over- 


aced. understood 


come 


Des Moines Church Observes Birthday. 
May, at the 


Throughout the month of 


University Pla Church of Christ, C. 8. 
Medbury, pastor, is being celebrated the 
iwenty-fitth ann Versary of its birth. Every 
Sunday during the month emphasis will be 





placed upon the anniversary celebration and 
on May 25 the celebration will be bro 

to a climax in a great Homecoming ; 

Ihe University Place Chureh of Christ was 
organized June 24, I888. At that time 300 
members of the Central Christian Church 
etached themselves from that institution 
and established the University Place 
( 7. Since then the church has passed 
through rapid periods of growth until it 
has now the largest church and Sunday 


hool membership in the city. A personal 
the church 


anniversary month. 


member of 
s to be the ideal of the 


livery Sunday will be a recognition day. 
Competition for a good attendance record 
to be instituted and the church will 


attendance 
arriving at the 


strive to set a standard in 


and promptness in 


new 


services, 


he children of the church are to be brought 
nto the church services by placing empha 
sis on the family unit Parents and their 
fomilies will be urged to sit together, par 
ticularly in the morning services rhe 
parents will be encouraged, too, to attend 
the Bible School with their children. Every 
Sunday will have a_ special programme 
bearing upon the observance of the anni- 
versary. May 25 is announced as “the great 
day ol the feast.” Word will be sent to 
many not now members of the congrega- 
tion asking them to attend the homecom- 
ing day services. In the afternoon a great 
union communion service of all congrega- 


tions in the city will be held. The “remi- 
niscence hour” promises to be one of the 
mest interesting features of the meeting. 
The day will also be decision day and @ 
special appeal will be made to secure con- 


constructed, the religion of the tem- 
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faith in Christ. The programme 
of the month as announced by the pastor 
follows: May 4—10:30 a. m.: Sermon 
subject, “The Church and the Individual.” 
12 m.: Joint session of adult and chape! 


fessions of 


Is as 


departments of the Bible School. 7:30 p. 
m.: Special praise service; Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” by chorus and orchestra. May 11 

10°30 a. m.: Sermon subject; “The Church 
and the Home.” 12 m.: Bible School. 7:30 


p. m.: Sermon subject, “Current Events in 
Relation to the Kingdom of God.” May IS 
10:30 a. m.: Sermon subject, “The Church 
and the Community.” 12 m.: Bible School. 
7:30 p. m.: Sermon subject, “The Mission 
Christ.” May 25 


ot the Disciples ot 
anniversary services. Homecoming 
“The 


spe 


day. 10:30 a. m.: Sermon subject, 
Church and the World—Decision Day.” 12 
ut.: Bible School. 3 p. m.: Union communion 
service and reminiscence hour; letters from 
former pastors and others related to early 
work will be read. 7:30 p. m.: Closing serv 
e; musical programme by the chorus. 


B. A. Abbott on “Peace.” 
Many of the St. 
the Peace 


Louis ministers followed 


Conference which closed, 





that citv, with sermons on the subject of 
‘ B. A Abbott of the Union Aven 
Church had some interesting things to say 
Jesus’ doctrine of non-resistance,” he declai 
ed, “has been verv much misunderstood, What 
he really taught was to resist evil, but to d 
it with spiritual forees—that is, with rea- 


truth, right ( 


with good 


love, hristianity s way }!s 
I dare : 
is not a national or personal problem in ex 
vexing that it cannot be settled 
estrangement if all parties cor 


Son, 
to overcome evil 
istence so 


Without 


even 


erned will seek to tind the right and not t 
to gain a selfish victory over one another 

The central aoctrine of ( hristianity 3 
the cross. This means to suffer rather than 
do wrong. It is not belief in the cross as 
a theological dogma that saves us, but the 
practicing of it as the dynamic of life. lt 


means to set out to the world by 


suffering love instead of by proud power.” 


conquer 


Evansville Church Dedicates. 
hristian Church, 
Drash is minister, dedicated its 


Bethany ¢ Evansville, of 


which L. F. 


new building on Columbia street April 20 
G. L. Snively leading in the dedication set 
vices. This church began as a Sunday-school 
mission in 1891, while Neil MacLeod min 
istered at First Church. A three room cot- 


erected to house the school 
Jethany Chu 
a membership of fifteen. The old church build 


ected in 1808-09, dedicated 


tage was 
In 1897, 


soon 


-h was organized with 


ing was ¢ being 


by C. R. Scoville, who «!so held a meeting at 
that time, bringing in a membership of 250 
In 1897, W. A. Bellamy was called as pastor, 
serving for five vears, and being succeeded 


by Allen T. Shaw. for 
L. F. Drash was ealled in 1905, and still min 
isters to this field. ‘The first toward 
chureh ten years 
three lots were purchased for $2,300. 


who served one vear. 


step 


the new was when 
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R. G. Frank “Dissects” Judas’ Soul. 


Speaking on “Judas Iscariot,’ in the 
evangelistic services being held at First 
Chureh, Sedalia, Mo., R. G. Frank asked 


the question, “Why was Judas selected by 


Christ?” “Three answers have been given 
to this question,” he declared. “First, he 
was chosen because Christ wanted to have 
al: possible human experiences and hence 
needed a false friend among his Apostles. 
Second, he was chosen for the deliberate 
purpose of having him carry out a previ- 
cusly determined plan. Both oi these seem 
to be too wooden, too mechanical. I think 
God never thus sets the stage for himself 
and then acts a part on it. A ketter reason 


seems to be that he was chosen in the hope 
that the evil tendencies of his nature might 
and he be made into a 
man. None of the Apostles perfect. 
Judas may have been worse others 
in the beginning.” 


be overcome good 
was 


no than 


Uplift Center. 
coming to 
center 


Church Becoming 
That the 
more than 
promotion 
trated every 
irom a Tew 
lowing items: 
evel 


ior 


even 
the 


church is 
in past years, a 
of uplift’ movements illus- 
day, It is interesting to note 
newspaper clippings, the fol- 
1) That “the inspiring 
gathered m 


1s 


most 
Warrensburg, 
assembled at the Christian 
to the call of the Civic 
League.” (2) That “the Leav- 
branch the International Anti 
Slave Association rfected at 
enthusiastic meeting at the First 
Church.” in that city. 3) That 
B. Bates, editor the Bloom- 
Ill.) Pantagraph, addressed an audi- 


audience 
Mo.). 

Chureh in 
Improvement 


was 
answer 
erworth ot 
White 
a very 
Christian 


was pe 


Ir. Joseph of 


ington 


ence that filled the large auditorium of 
the First Christian Church, on the topic, 
‘Birds of My Boyhood. The occasion was 
under the auspices of the Audubon Society 


League.” 


and the Woman’s Improvement 


Bloomington, Ill., Pastor Resigns. 


Milo Atkinson, for three years pastor ol 
the Centennial Chureh, Bloomington, has 
announced his resignation from that field. 
Mr. Atkinson is to take up religious work 
elsewhere, but has not yet made state- 
ment regarding his plans. The resignation 
becomes effective August 31. Mr. Atkin- 
son came to the Illinois field from Coving 
ton, Ky., where he enjoved a sueccesstul 
pastorate of 1,000 members. While in 
Bloomington, he has been honored in many 
ways, having served one year as president 
of the Central Illinois Christian Ministerial 


Association. During Mr. Atkinson's 
terate at Bloomington offerings for the local 
have doubled, while gifts to mis 
have shown 


pa s- 


work been 


even a greater increase. 


SIGNS 








In addition the original buiiding fund has 
been reduced from $12,500 to $4,000, The 
Centennial Boys’ Club and the Primary 
Mothers’ Cirele have had marked develop 
ment during the past three years. 

1. H. Craig. formerly of Logansport. Ind.. 
has begun his work in the Troy, N. Y.. 
church with much encouragement and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the entire mem- 
bership The audiences are steadily growing 
in numbers, especially the evening audi- 
ences, which, in this neighborhood, are dif- 
ficult to maintain. { reception was ten 
dered Mr. and Mrs, Craig April 30, with be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred in at- 
tendance. Mr. Craig lost in the Indiana 
floods a very valuable library and most of 
his furniture, which had been stored in 
Logansport preparatory to moving. At the 


reception the church presented Mr. and Mrs. 
with a purse of gold $120 to as- 
them in replacing needed household 


ror ds. 


Craig 


oT 


sist 


G. W. Alford, pastor of the South Hutehin- 
son, Kan., church, was elected president of 
the district association, which was in 
sion at Stafford, late in April. The 
officers elected are: J. E. Raines, 
ville, vice president; J. T. Sapp, Stafford, 
Secretary and treasurer; John H. Con- 
naughton, Kingman, superintendent of Sun 


othe 
Macks- 





day-school work; D. F. Cross, Greensburg, 
superintendent of C. E. work; C. D. Pur- 
lee, Stafford, delegate to state convention; 
E. A. Taylor, Kingman, alternate. Anthony 
was selected as the place of holding the 
convention next year. 

the district convention held at Law- 
ton, Okla., April 24, 25, A. R. Spicer, ot 
Lawton, was chosen president for the com 
ing year. Other officers chosen are: W. W. 
Phares, Anadarko, vice president; Mrs. D. 
E. Heacock, Waurika, secretary; C. R. Do- 
nart, Altus, treasurer. Resolutions were 


adopted during the session strongly endors 
ing Governor stand in the fight for 
“clean legislation,” giving special mention 
to the anti-gambling bill and Sunday closing 
statute. The 1914 convention will be held 
at Hobart. 


Cruce’s 


Ala.’s 


dic dl 


J. M. 
best 
at 
sult 


Barnes, Montgomery, 
known ministers and educators, 
his home in Cloverdale April 28, the re- 
injuries received in an automobile 
accident. He was 77 years old and 
a graduate of Bethany College. For 
he taught school, after which 

tered the ministry. For a number of 
he Was the church 
street, contined 

pally district 


one oft 


of 
was 
many 
he 
years 
Catoma 
prince. 


End. 


years en 
pastor ot 
lately 

tp the f tctory 


on 
but work 


\ est 


his 
In 


churches 
was | 


of the 
Missouri 


convention 
District 


The annual 
ot the Third 
in Greenfield, Mo.. May 5. 6 and 7. 
J. R. Blunt, superintendent of the 
Congregation of the South Joplin Christian 


ol held 


Mrs. 
Junior 


Church, was one of the most important 
sneakers on the programs. Mrs. Blunt told 
ot the work of the Junior Congregation 
ot which she has charge. This congrega- 
tion is the second largest in the world and 
is steadily growing. 

The following officers were elected at the 


clese of the three day session of the south- 


west Iowa District Convention, held at 
Logan, Iowa: President, W. A. Crewdson, 
Logan; vice-president, F. D. Ferrell, Shen- 
andoah; corresponding secretary, Edgar 


Council 


l’rice, 
Sunday 


Bluffs; superintendent of 
work, T. D. Corbet, Cumber 
land; superintendent of Christian Endeavor, 
C. B. Biglow, Henderson. 


Included in the annual report of the church 





at Anaheim, Cal., C. A. Moore, pastor, are 
the following facts and figures: increase in 
enrollment, 100 per cent; sermons preached, 
108; calls made, 780; number of additions, 
42: net gain for the year, 39; present resi- 
dent membership, 72; money raised, $17.40 
per capita for every man, woman and child 
of the congregation; $2.55 per capita for mis- 
sions and benevolence, 

Henry W. Hunter, pastor at Higginsville, 
Mo.. was ill and out of his pulpit during 


April. He is at his work again. The churches 
of Higginsville will enter into a union evan 
velistic with Dr. Lineoln MeConnell 


his meeting will run through 


meeting 
as evangelist. 


the entire month of May. The Christian 
churches of Lafayette ¢ ounty met at Hig- 
vinsville, recently and organized for better 


work. 
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Walter M. White, pastor at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., said in a recent sermon that the best way 
to fight Sunday baseball for the em- 
ployers to give their employes a holiday one 
afternoon a week. Mr. White an admirer 
of the national game, and is striving to put it 
on a basis in his town. His sermon 
was heard by several members of the city 


is 
is 


( le an 


council and other officials. 

R. L. MeQuary, pastor of the Tecumseh 
[a.. chureh, has been granted a scholarship 
at Yale University. In exchange for the 
scholarship he will give three years to relig- 
ious work in the slums of New Haven. Mr. 
McQuary will graduate from Cotner Uni 
versity, Bethany, Neb., in June, and ente1 
Yale in the fall, 

The congregation at Allison, Ill, (Law 
rence Co.) is rejoicing in the fact that J. 


E. Moyer is now giving them full time serv- 


ice. A parsonage is being erected in appre 


ciation of his’ work. A remarkable fea 
ture of all this is that the Allison Church 
s a country church, being seven miles 
fiom any town. 


I. J. Spe neer, pastor of the Central Church, 


Lexington, Ky., has just returned from a 


tour of the Mediterranean and the oriental 
countries upon its shores. He visited Egypt, 
Greece, Turkey, Italy, Spain, France and 
Knglang but reports that he found the 


vreatest interest in his journeyings through 


Palestine. 


At the meeting of the congregation ol 
the First Chureh, Norfolk, Va., Sunday 
morning, April 20. Dr. Bernard Walker was 
made an Elder Emeritus of the congrega 
tion. W. B, East and J. G. Holladay were 
made life directors of the Foreign Mission 
ary Society R. E. Steed presided at th 


meeting, 








LARGE ATTENDANCE SUNDAY EVENING 
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GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 
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THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
lu } 1 vs Me 
te Col Ss Duet 


12-14 W. Weshington St., Dept. C, Chicago. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 





of 
The University of Chicago 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1913 
First Term begiasJunel6 Second Term begins July 24 
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Address the Dean for further information. 








COLISEUM 





EXPOSITION 


REPRODUCING LIFE AND SCENES IN 
EVERY LAND 


Open 12 Noon to 10 p. m. 


ADMISSION 2s5c CHILDREN 15c 





THE WORLD IN CHICAGO 


Every Week Day—May 3 to June 7, Inclusive 


GREAT MISSIONARY. 


AUDITORIUM 


PAGEANT OF DARK. 
NESS AND LIGHT 


PORTRAYING FOUR TRIUMPHAL 
EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


2:30 and 8:15 p. m. 


RESERVED SEATS—soc TO $1.50 
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t Ki I \l laureat sermon for the graduating class OWLDEN Sweet Tone 


ha rtitic the é tive commit of the Texas Christian University this vear. Far Sounding 
t N Reform Association : ELS, PR nnn 


ow , onthy n Pittsburg. Pa that Chas. S. Early is now in his se end meet- AND SCHOOL 
th the Hoxie, Kan., church. In June | AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


i - ¢ nnual convention of the \ Early will be at Hill City, for his 
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x 7 ‘ortiay Ure lune 2 to § t eeting with that congregation. 
ee i attics: Saitteneetech dudalen sek SCHOOL 
. ndiana Sunday-schoo onvention oO 
a ee ol of the University all religious bodies will be held in Evans Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan Ko. 27 
ESTABLISHED 1858 























} ‘ ( { I tat nors early in June The best Bible School — 
ittendance <i the month specialists of the country will be present. : 
ru Lhis i iverage : 
stier c49 « lay | Central During the first quarter of this vear the 
( D Moin ame secot with 61 mid-week prayer meeting at Puyallup, é ° 
\ Met that ; : thir Wash is attended by one-fifth of the en- th 
tire active membership of the church Nn uslaSMm In 
‘ t he ' 1 conventi ' s nd Dis 
{ t Ja vhich met at Rurlington. Mav 7-9 Athen (ia reports $15.000 raised by G. L a x 
the fallawin ere some of the speakers: J, ively for the new church building. Over 
D>. Zimmermatr Davis Owen. Ge | Lyon $9,000 had been previously raised by Stanley Ingins and 
HW J. Corwine. ( 4 Finch and Mrs. J. } RK. Grubb, the ministet P 
M Daniel, ul of Fopeka }. T. Shreye, Otta The Sunday-school of the First Church, 
F ™ : McFarlan — Atlanta reports an attendance of 4,129. May rc QS Td aying 
1 ©. Creel, pastor at Princeton, Mo. ob- 4. L. O. Bricker, the pastor had 1,282 in his 
rved th his congregation what he called adult class is kept at its highest tension and interest 
Roll Call Day The sermon subject at the . in Sunday School and Church services 
, Edwin Priest, pastor at Ottumwa, lowa, by the use of the greatest Sunday school 


Q morning service was The Final Roll Call” \ M. Cc. A. of that city, song book yet published— 


addressed the 
! t tiv lose of he s¢ ie the ‘ es . , 
and a n ne names April 27, on the theme, “Is Life Worth SONGS OF PRAISE 
of members were read and responded to by 7 ivingy With Complete Orchestration 
pture quotations Songs of Praise is no ordinary book. 
' : — Harold Bell Wright, of literary fame, re Contains 130 bright, inspir- 
\ resolution was adopted by the congrega td i ti . “bits cf ing songs, some of faith, 
tion of the First Christian Church, St. Jo- C°®tly Sddressed the Baraca class of young valor and victory, others 
\l : men in the Pomona, Calif., church. sweet, tender and touching. 
sep lo it the conclusion of the service The Orchestration written 
Ay 7, authorizing the official board to = hb Mo ~ oh by an artist, It attracts and 
. in i lan fo 1 campaign for a new The church at Webb ¢ ity, Mo., i pean holds good musicians. For 
i ue | i i paigz i , ning to auction off its old building and erect Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
hurch building on a lot owned by the 4 yew structure on the old lot. Flute, Clarinet, Cornet. 
mgregation. Horns, Trombone Drums 
. and Piano or Organ. 
rhe Central Christian school at Youngs ee 
\n interesting feature of the recent con : Of all the 100 books I 
6 : town, is trying to reach 800. The attend have examined this is the 
test just closed between Walnut Street and ance on a recent Sunday was 71). best. It has more singable 
Jackson Street churches, at Muncie, Ind., was : music than any book of Hs size 
have seen,”’— -M. Wells 
a parade of men represeuting manufacturing rhe 1914 convention of the Fourth Kansas Vencobare, Ky. ' 
concerns of the city, together with lodge or District will be held at El Dorado, where phn mo pag or 
inizations and the Travelers’ Protective H. James Crockett ministers, 75e per book. Sample copy cn 
approval 
ty the will of » late 2 -e. Frank- Fillmore Music House, 
; By the will of the la = * loore, Fr n 513 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
The Fifth District, Kentucky, held its con lin, N. H., the Disciples Church of that city 


vention May 8-10, at Shelbyville Among the will receive $5,000. 


ca 
speakers were R. H. Crossfield, of Transyl- Self Heatin iron 
vania University: H. W. Elliot. State Secre- The Missouri State Convention will be o 
NEW 











tary of Kentucky Missions, and Mrs. W. L, eld at Fulton June 16-19. 


Beardsley, district C. W. B. M. superinten rhe South Idaho convention will be held Meanomtest. 























cle nt ~ 
at Rupert June 5-8. safe, conven- 
The churches of the Third District. Kans : , iont. Lm 
met in annual convention April 28-30, at The new building at Ardmore, Okla., is uel, 
Chanute where G. G. Horne ministers, ™¢@Ting completion. RS g Fi inside. 
~ sate those on the program 7 were G. G of ages . as Oarry it about. go 
orme anute ™ Ss hn P sb g a") 
ul i | ¥. "Mall ry , n eo eee EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. _ Sa. ’ k ies 
: Padueah, Ky., First, W. A. Fite, pastor; = 3 ‘ . 
\ new church at Minneapolis, Minn., was Allen Wilson, evangelist; 39. / wi ‘\ ; or under 
edi ated May 11 This — is yer ee ren S. R. — pastor; G. L. j i\4 hes \ Go right 
among about 100,000 Svandinavians, and wil Snively, evangelist; 40; ciosed, J | : ~ WY, aiong, one 
ittempt to serve their religious needs \ los Angeles, Ky., Naomi Avenue, O. V LY, ’ e: ao 
two months meeting is now being conducted Wilkinson. pastor; C., R. L. Vawter, evan- Ki 
i this tield bw D. 1 Olson velist: 92 


Mt. Vernon, LIL, J. T. Brown and Leonard 


i) ily nrog ) 1 " " co . 0 57 
n the program of the annual nvention Daugherty, evangelists; 57; continuing, 


of Seventh District, Neb., held at Clay Cen Pomona, Cal, C. R. Hudson, pastor; R. W 
a the first week in May, were L. C. Ober Abberley, evangelist; 50; continuing. 

. = nt - ime — - om ; dese ager, of A otne! Sedalia Mo.. A. W. Kokendoffer. pastor; 
- . one 7 eATSE, O es Moines R. G. Frank, evangelist; 50; closed. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., C. A. Frick, pastor; 
Fife Brothers, evangelists; 223; closed. 


At a Sunday-school rally at the Central 
: Mexico, Mo., W. A. Shullenberger, pastor, 


Chureh, Anderson, held April 27, an attend 
preaching; 65; closed. 


we of O71 is reported. The aim was 1,000 
(nm April 28, the old members of the congre Louisa, Ky., C. M. Summers, pastor; Mark | anxindsofciothesironed better !n half the.'me. 
, 8 Collis, evangelist. No waiting, nostopping to change irons. Right best. 


ttion held a reception in honor of the new > Fe Easily regulated. Notime wasted. Iron on tableall the 
Homestead, Pa., C. H. Huhne, pastor; Fife on’ aa hand on the fron, -. 

Brothers, evangelists. the other to turn and fold the 

( \i. Ridenour dediented a 85.000 prop clothes. Tee piseangard”’ 

com- 

erty May 4, at Eureka, Mont., where C, |} CALLS. paces all parts' within radius 

Lobbey 1 pastor This chureh has been or Davis Errett, Salem, Ore.: to Boise, Ida. of iron and handle. No tanks 

nized oO] ly two year Mr. Ridenour is C. H. Hilton, Forest Grove, Ore., to Healds pA -- yf 

no conducting an evangetistic campaigi burg, Cal in the way. No wires or hose 

a , F. W. Strong, Denton to Dennison, Tex. attached to bother. Right 

\. B. Philputt, pastor of the Central S BR Waessener, Worthinaten. Ind size, right shape, right#A 

Chure} Indianapolis. delivered ¢ ain’ . “Se , — ’ ° : weight. Cheapest fuel, two : 

| » U ' e minis F. W. Burnham, Springfield, First, to Phil- | cents does ordinary family *“Standard’’ 

te il iectures at Eureka College from April fronting. Every tron tested before shipping. Ready for 


to May 2. He also preached in tl adelphia, Third; declinea. usewhen received . Price low—#4.50. Sentany where 


’ ‘ a 1. W. Towry, Wetumka, Okla. MAKE 
} eka irch « h evening, \"\ Sumpter, Liberty to Indianola, Neb. AGENTS Men See BST: 


easy,sure. All year business. Experience not 





m the program of the distriet convention necessary. Sells on merit—selis itself. They buy on 
al it Conway Springs Kan were thie RESIGNATIONS. sight. Every home Ps prospect. Eve woman 
lowing 0. L. Smith, Wellington: W. S k. R. Black, Moseow, Ida. needs it. Price low—all can afford it. HOW THEY 


DO SELL—Even 2 or 8 a day gives 627 to $40 a week 






est, Wichita, and J. D. Zimmerman. To Robert Drennon, Dennison, Tex. . profit; 6 sales a day is fair for an agent; some will 
peka Chas. E. Taylor, Geneva, O. To take effect | sell @ dozem in one day. Show 10 families—sell 8. 
last Sunday in July. a d » eases, Send no money. Write postal 

Dr. B. A. Abbott pastor of Union Avenue M. Z. Metzler, Flat River. Mo. eet FREE 'S. Se meee. Bow to 






Churel Nf ] ' Il } “ ey 
ren ouis, will deliver the bacca G. C. Aydelotte, First, Muskogee, Okla. C. BROWN MFG. CO. :078 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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